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THE VALENTINE. 

Let those who make the mistake of supposing 
that the custom of sending valentines has fallen 
into disuse inquire of the busy postman, whose 
tired feet may testify of the thousand messages 
of love borne by them to as many sighing maid- 
ens fair and vouths of hearts susceptible. It is 
true that the higher class of secicty has alto- 
gether abandoned this sort of literature, and 


many of the middle class have done the same, 
hut this fact has not in the least diminished the 
demand. ‘The sale at the leading dépots in this 
city and elsewhere is larger than ever, we are 
told, and the Post-office revenue from this source 
unsurpassed. ‘The character of the trade has 
greatly changed, however: in proof of which one 
need only refer to the miserable daubs in our 
shop windows. Instead of the richly figured 
sheet with mcedest love-verse once in vogue, we 


have scarcely any thing but the coarse carica- 
ture with vulgar verse. Unfortunately the cir- 
culation of these vile prints is not limited to the 
degraded creatures whose tastes are gratified by 
their perusal, but are seat under cover of the 
mails into many a household whose ladies are 
insulted by their reception. 

But there is also a bright side to the picture. 
The number of those who still cling to the time- 
honored custum is, indeed, few, compared with 


the many who have abandoned it, but they have 
an existence..nevertheless, bound te 
take notice of them. for they are of ungte-tioned 
re-pectabilitv. ‘These are they who exclaim. with 
each recurrence of the te-tival 
“Valentines Day! All hail! all hail’ 
Long may thy power Oer mortals prevail! 
Valentine's Dav! Valentine's Dav’ 


Cupid's own holiday! Valentine's Day!” 


To this class helong- the fiurtunate Dinah of 
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THE VALENTINE.—[Drawy sy W. L. Suerrarp. | 
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our picture, who stands, broom in har J, with di- 
lated eves and broadest grin of plea‘ure, while 
she listens to the reading of Jue’s valentine by- 
her little ** missy,” who has just retuned from 
school. If every missive sent were |\s pure in 
sentiment as this of Joe’s, then, ind ied, would 
the day be honored. 
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MR. FARJEON’S NEW S10RY. 


THe announcement of another 
thrilling story from the pen of -[r. Far- 
jeon, the celebrated English) novelist, 
upon whom the mantle of .JHARLES 
Dickens is believed to have fi llen, will 
be hailed with delight the wo ld over. 
The production of two such wonderful 
tales of fiction as his “ Joshua “Marvel” 
and his “ Blade-o’-Grass” staiaps him 
as a writer of rare genius, who de- 
serves to be ranked among he fore- 
most of his contemporaries. Tere is a 
strange fascination about his pi ges that 
enchains the reader from first o last— 
the interest being fully sustained {hrough- 
out ; and when at length the etd of the 
story is reached, the desire t¢ read it 
again is irresistible. ‘Lhe ne\'-tale is 
entitled 

“LONDON’S HEART,” 

and, as its name would indicate, :is drawn 
from life in the Great Metropol s. It is 
commenced in HARPER’s Bazal of Feb- 
ruary 24, and will be continued in serial 
form until the end. We have n_ hesita- 
tion in saying that it is destine to cre- 
ate a profound sensation in the literary 
world, unrivaled, perhaps, since ihe days 
of “ David Copperfield’s” first: appear- 
ance. 


THE CINCINNATI CONVE? TION. 
ME\HE convention of those who them- 

selves the Liberal Republicans of Mis- 
souri, and their call for a nationa conven- 
tion of all who sympathize with them, to 
meet at Cincinnati on the 6th of M ty, is the 
most significant of recent politic: | events. 
The call does not propose any acticn for the 
convention. But as the resolutions lenounce 
“the growing encroachments of the Execu- 
tive power,” and are plainly pointi d at cer- 
tain measures of Republican policy and at 
the President, and demand that a cli ss which 
the resolutions describe be swept f om pow- 
cr, there can be no doubt whatevei that the 
call to Cincinnati is a warning ser ‘ed upon 
the Philadelphia convention, and that the 
Cincinnati assembly will be an art iy of ob- 
servation. It is probably assumec that by 
the Ist of May the results of the hiladel- 
phia convention ean be foreseen. The ac- 
tien at Cincmnati can then be posit ve with- 
out being conclusive. Probably nc nomina- 
tion will be made, but the convent on, hav- 
ing displayed the strength upon wh ch it can 
rely, will state its demands and expectations, 
and adjourn to await the action at ?hiladel- 
phia. It would then be an army ¢’ menace 
as well as of observation. 

The Republican leaders of this n ovement 
undoubtedly incur a very great rei ponsibil- 
ity. The -conygntion at Cincinn iti must 
make distinct declarations. If they are not 
adopted in substance by the regula Repub- 
lican convention, the Cincinnati | issembly 
must either surrender or bolt. Thit it will 
surrender can hardly be suppose |. If it 
bolts and nominates a separate tic jet, with 
a fair prospect of seriously dividin ; the Re- 
publican vote in the country, the L »mocrats 
will probably nominate an unco ditional 
Democrat witha good chance of suc ress. If, 
on the other hand, there is no pro jise of a 
large secession from the regular R¢ publican 
camp, the Democrats will incline to “ pas- 
sivity” and a silent coalition wit] Cincin- 
niti. If the result were the defe \t of the 
regular Republican nomination, the Demo- 
crats, Whether the coalition candic ate were 
previously known as a Republica’, or not, 
would return to power. In any view, there- 
fore, the Missouri movement is ful of dan- 
yer forthe Republican party, and coi sequent- 
ly for the country. . 

‘here are unquestionably Rej ublicans 
who deplore much that Congress (as done, 
and who are seriously opposed to the renom- 
inatiou of the President. The natu al course 
for them would seem to be to carr, the Na- 
tional Convention, that they might dictate 
the platform and neminate the ca ididates, 
But te summon ab earlier convention is to 


declare that they do not believe themselves 
to be a majority, or that they fear the Phila- 
delphia convention will not honestly repre- 
sent the party. If the former supposition be 
correct, they are merely factious. If the 
latter, they assume what they can not pos- 
sibly prove, and what is most improbable. 
But if, notwithstanding the improbability, 
such was confessedly the result, it would be 
time enough when the fact appeared to pro- 
test, and to withdraw from the convention. 
Certainly government by party can not be 
carried on if the will of the majority of the 
party may not determine its general policy 
and its Presidential candidates. 

No man, indeed, is bound to be a mere 
partisan, nor to surrender his independence, 
his principles, or his views of a just and wise 
national policy. But every man must decide 
in polities when he values eertain measures 
more than the dominance of a party which 
is not, indeed, hostile to those measures, but 
which estimates them vital importance dif- 
ferently. In other words, he must decide 
when he thinks the time has come for the 
dissolution. or defeat of the party. For if 
the friends of the Cincinnati convention 
claim that they only mean to suggest, not 
to threaten, they must also say whether they 
mean to acquiesce should their suggestions 
not be adopted. If the intention is to pro- 
pose terms upon which they will support the 
Philadelphia nominations, what are they but 
a minority aiming to control a majority by 
the threat of defection? They are unques- 
tionably as sincere as others, and their atti- 
tude shows plainly that they are disposed to 
think the adoption of their views more im- 
portant than the continued ascendency of the 
party. 

But ean they sincerely expect that any of 
the evils which their resolutions at Jefferson 
City denounce will be more surely remedied 
by the Democratie party, or by any party in 
which the Democratic element is overpower- 
ing? For what could a Cincinnati candidate 
be but a figure-head? If, as the Chicago 
Times declares, nine-tenths of the Democrats 
in the country expect to vote for a Repubiic- 
an candidate for President, would that candi- 
date, if elected, expect that the Democrats 
who had supported him would renounce their 
political opinions and traditions? Would 
they be any the less Democrats? Is the Chi- 
cago Times a newspaper which such a candi- 
date could regard as an expositor of his opin- 
ions and purposes? The Liberal Republic- 
ans, we are told, carried Missouri. But their 
victory plaeed the author of the BRODHEAD 
letter in the Senate of the United States. In 
the same way they might carry the coun- 
try, but it would give the government to the 
Democrats. Do the minority of the Repub- 
lican party—and if they are not the minori- 
ty, why do they not mould the Philadelphia 
conveution to their will ?— insist that the ma- 


jority shall accept their terms or submit to. 


the return of the Democrats to power? And 
if so, are these the gentlemen who tell us that 
they are not permitted to hold and express 
their opinions and preferences ? 

If, indeed, they think that the time has 
come for a reconstruction of parties, and 
that it is better the candidate of the Phila- 
delphia convention should be defeated if he 
be not their preference, or if he be the one 
Republican to whom they are opposed, those 
of us who think otherwise, and who feel that 
the defeat of the Philadelphia candidate 
will be the defeat of the hope of Republican 
administration, can only appeal to the can- 
dor and intelligence of the country. The 
American people know the history of the 
last twelve years. Through all the fury 
of partisan rhetoric, both Republican and 
Democratic, they know what it is necessary 
to maintain, and what the moral influence 
of Republican defeat must be upon the na- 
tional welfare. 

Let them read the resolutions calling the 
Cincinnati convention, and ask themselves 
whether the Democratic party, whether 
“ passive” or “active’—whether voting for 
a candidate who has been always a Demo- 
erat, or for one who is called a Republican 
—will more honorably and conscientiously 
maintain “the rightful sovereignty of the 
Union, emancipation, equality of civil rights, 
or enufranchisement” than the Republican 
party. Will the Democratic party more 
genuinely reform the tariff or the civil serv- 
ice, or abuse patronage less, than the Re- 
publican party? Will the Democratic par- 
ty “guard the rights of all citizens more se- 
curely,” or limit Executive power more sure- 
ly, or coerce or bribe less, or seat fewer il- 
legal members of Congress, or resort less to 
unconstitutional legislation than the Repub- 
lican party? Would a victory of the Dem- 
ocratic party be “an uprising of honest citi- 
zens to sweep from power men who prosti- 
tute the name of an honored party to selfish 
interests ?” 

The project of anew party and a new pol- 
icy in the present political situation is idle. 
Should the mass of the Democrats unite with 
the Republicans who conditionally threaten 
tu repudiate the action of the regular party 
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convention at Philadelphia, some of the re- 
maining Democrats would refuse to vote, 
some would support a “straight” Democrat, 
and some would vote for General GRANT. 
But practically the alternative in the elec- 
tion of 1872 is a Republican or a Democratic 
success. The result will be a Republican 
Administration founded upon a Republican 
majority with all its chances, or an Adminis- 
tration founded upon a coalition of which 
the Democrats would be the mainspring. 


THE DUTY OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF NEW YORK. 


WueEN the Tammany Ring was broken by 
the union of honest men it was understood 
that the first duty of an honest Legislature, 
whether Republican or Democratic, would 
be to frame a new and reasonable charter 
for the city of New York; and when the re- 
turns of the election showed that the Re- 
publicans were in a great majority, it was 
evident upon whom the responsibility lay. 
That responsibility has thus far been evaded. 
The action of the Legislature has not been 
what all honest men in the country had a 
right todemand. The interests and victories 
of factions in the dominant party have taken 
precedence of considerations of ‘the public 
welfare. But we beg the Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature to remember that in 
their action the party is on trial. The utter 
corruption of the Tammany Ring which con- 
trolled the Democratic party in the State 
had inclined many honorable men of that 
party to. look with favor upon the Republic- 
ans. But if such men can see no hope of 
relief among the Republicans, the result of 
the November election will be a barren 
victory. 

Can not Republicans, whether “ Adminis- 
tration” or “anti-Administration,” devise a 
good charter for the city? Can they not 
bring to justice unjust and corrupt judges? 
Has no member the courage to expose the 
Erie Ring or the Canal Ring? Do members 
not see that when positive charges are 
brought by responsible persons, the fullest 
investigation should follow, and that either 
the accused or the accuser should be exposed 
to public odium? Indeed, it is not the party 
—it is popular governmént itself which is 
upon trial. Nobody doubts the venality of 
certain judges, or the immense frauds of the 
Ring. But the Legislature has the power to 
collect proof and to act. What great Tam- 
many offender has yet been punished? In- 
deed, it is asserted that the chief of them all 
may yet claim his seat in the Senate. Isa 
popular government, even under the inspira- 
tion of such a feeling as that of the autumn, 
incompetent to deal with such offenses? 
We sneer at France; but France has at least 
sentenced its late consul in New York to an 
imprisonment of two years for corrupt job- 
bery. 

The public mind is at this time more fully 
aroused upon the subject of honest adminis- 
tration than ever before. At the last elec- 
tion in New York there was more independ- 
ent voting than was ever known, and at 
the Presidential election of 1872 there will 
be very much of the same independence. 
It is that consciousness which has made 
the late Custom-house investigation in New 
York what we have seen. The Democrats 
and the anti-Administration Republicans 
hoped to implicate the President in collu- 
sion with knavery. The Administration Re- 
publicans hoped to baffle the effort. All sides 
felt that the public verdict, in regard to the 
party, would depend upon the public con- 
viction that the administration of the Cus- 
tom-house had or had not been peculiarly 
corrupt. In the same way, if the Repub- 
lican Legislature shows itself slow or reluc- 
tant in doing the work which it was elected 
to do, the people will settle with it at the 
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SEVEN GENTLEMEN FROM 
GEORGIA. 


ALMosT before the call of the National 
Repubjican Convention was issued, the Re- 
publican State Committee of Georgia ap- 
pointed delegates, and among them several 
of its own members. We can not learn that 
there is any thing in the customs or tradi- 
tions of political management in Georgia 
which makes a precedent for this extraor- 
dinary action. It is as if the State commit- 
tees of New York or Ohio should quietly dis- 
regard the party, and send such delegates as 
they might prefer. Of course the Georgia 
committee can not suppose that its action 
will be undisputed, or that its delegates will 
be accepted by the convention without a 
very vigorous’ exposition of all the circum- 
stances. A convention of delegates ap- 
pointed by State committees elected in the 
preceding year, and without authority for 
the action, would not be of great moral 
weight with any party. Especially in a 
Presidential convention nothing would be 
more impatiently rejected than a claim of 
regularity involving a disregard of the or- 


\ 


dinary methods of ascertaining the prefer- 
ences of the party. 

Regularity, however, would probably be 
the claim of the delegates of the Georgia 
committee. They would insist that a reg- 
ular committee represented the regular or- 
ganization, and that a convention called 
without their authority could not be recog- 
nized by the National Convention. But this 
argument is swiftly disposed of. For it is 
really the assertion that the committee is 
the party, and that whatever it does, au- 
thorized or unauthorized, must be regarded 
as the regular party action. But if the 
committee should appoint the delegates to 
the State Convention to nominate a Gov- 
ernor, would it expect its action to be rati- 
fied? The committee is the agent of the 
party to arrange convenient times and 
means for the action of the party. It is not 
the attorney of the party for any purpose 
whatever. The action of the Georgia com- 
mittee, therefore, in appointing delegates to 
Philadelphia, is as void as if it had nomi- 
nated a Governor. Indeed, the proceeding 
becomes more extraordinary as the facts 
appear. For it is now stated that at the 
meeting of the committee nine members 
were present in person and fourteen by 
proxy, and that the nine personally present 
appointed seven of themselves as delegates! 
The alternative for the party is to yield all 
its rights to this committee, or to reclaim 
them by original action, and it is not sur- 
prising that a convention of Republicans 
has been called for the 22d of May, which 
will undoubtedly reorganize the party. 

The managers of this performance of the 
Georgia committee profess to be favorable to 
the renomination of the President, and the 
seven gentlemen, having elected themselves 
delegates, proceeded to instruct themselves 
to use all honorable means to secure the re- 
nomination. But if any thing can defeat 
that result it will be conduct like this. It 
is a trick which we trust that the conven- 
tion will expose. When the self-appojnted 
seven present themselves the convention 
will ask for their credentials from the Re- 
publicans of Georgia. But if they can show 
only the authority of the committee, the con- 
vention will ask when that authority was 
conferred, and from whom it was derived. 
The gentlemen from Georgia should be pre- 
pared to answer those questions satisfac- 
torily 


THE PROSPECT IN SPAIN. 


THE political situation in France is un- 
certain, because so much depends upon the 
life of one old man. But that in Spain is, 
perhaps, hardly less doubtful. The coming 
of the King has not proved to be the return 
of peace, and it would not be surprising te 
hear of fresh trouble at any moment. Gen- 
eral Pktm had combined three tendencies in 
one party, and the united vote of that party 
elected the King. But when PRIM was killed — 
there was no leader strong and skillful 
enough to hold the party together, and it 
virtually separated into three divisions. 
They were all monarchists, but their opin- 
ions ranged from an almost reactionary con- 
servatism to an almost republican liberal- 
ism. In forming his ministry the King se- 
lected representatives of all opinions in the 
royal party. But there were also in the 
Cortes the Carlists, the ISABELLA dynastic 
interest, and the republicans. So long as 
the monarchists were united they controlled 
the Cortes, but with their separation trouble 
began. 

While SERRANO was minister the repub- 
licans opposed the government, and pushed 
their hostility so far that the minister de- 
clared it to be virtually revolutionary. But 
as universal suffrage and the freedom of the 
press are secured by the constitution, he said 
that such opposition clearly did not repre- 
sent the nation, because it was not that of a 
majority, and that consequently it was fac- 
tious. CASTELAR admitted, in reply, that 
the republicans feared the purpose of the 
ministry, but he stated that they would ac- 
quiesce in a monarchical ministry less pro- 
nounced or more liberal. SERRANO there- 
upon resigned, and a more liberally incfined 
cabinet succeeded. That also sank before 
new combinations; and at last SaGASTA be- 
came Prime Minister. But he, again, repre- 
sented the reactionary element and the mi- 
nority of the King’s party, and upon that 
fact appearing in the Cortes, the King pro- 
rogued it. The Cortes again assembling, the 
ministry was again defeated. The ordinary 
constitutional course would have been for 
the King to summon the leaders of the major- 
ity. But they were united in nothing but 
opposition to SAGASTA, and could not possi- 
bly act together as a Government. The 
King, therefore, convinced that he had tried 
every ministry possible in the existing Cor- 
tes, dissolved that body, and retained the 
SAGASTA ministry, which thus, in the En- 
glish phrase, appealed to the country. 

The King has thus clung to the ministry 
of the minority of his friends. The elections 
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are in April. The liberal monarchists and 
the republicans are disposed to await the 
result at the polls, but there is a general fear 
that the Government will tamper with the 
vote. The liberal wonarchists are discour- 
aged by what seems do be the reactionary 
disposition of the King. If this discourage- 
ment should go so far as to throw them into 
an alliance with the republicans, and after 
an election in which the country had acqui- 
esced there should be a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the King, so to speak, in the Cor- 
tes, those who know AMADEUS well believe 
that he would resign his royalty and retire. 
If, however, there should be trouble before 
the Cortes assembles, he would undoubted- 
ly meet force with force. The leaders of 
the republicans and liberal monarchists in 
Spain are men of high character and admira- 
ble accomplishments, and they have not the 
frenzied impatience of a French opposition, 
which always wishes to encounter an ad- 
verse vote by barricades. They understand 
the conditions of constitutional liberty. But 
they have to deal not only with each other, 
but with an ignorant people, a priesthood, 
the Carlists, and the party of the Queen. If 
the elections which are appointed for April 
shall be peacefully held, and the result ac- 
cepted by the country, the prospects of Spain 
will be more hopeful than they Lave been tor 
years. 


SPINNING THEORIES. 

DURING the amnesty debate in the Senate 
there were a great many sneers about “ fine- 
spun theories” and “ statesmanship,” as if 
great principles im public affairs were of 
small account, or as if statesmanship were 
any thing else than the application of great 
principles to the actual situation. This 
sneering tone against “philosophy” and 
‘fine ideas” is akin to that which flouts 
education as an important consideration in 
the public service. ‘“ Does it follow,” says 
oue of the most scornful objectors, “that a 
man will be a good inspector in the Custom- 
house because he knows how deep the ocean 
is at its greatest depth?’ No; it does not. 
Aud now will the objector answer. “ Does 
it follow that a man will be a good inspector 
in the Custom-house because he brought up 
all the paralytic voters in his district to vote 
fur the honorable objector?” No; again it 
doves not. And that is as far as the objector 
cares to conduct the argument. 

This impatience of principle and intelli- 
gence is net a good sign in a republie which 
can hope tor permanence only as they shall 
be its corner-stones. Great statesmen have 
hever been great theorizers, but statesmen 
have been great only as they conformed their 
conduct of affairs to what are contemptu- 
ously called theories. A late and striking 
exainple is Sir RoBERT Peet. He was cer- 


tainly a typical Euglishman of the most | 


practical kind. But the great act of his | 


life, and the one which makes him honored 
in history, although it cost him his place, 
was his adoption of the five-spun theories 
and political philosophy of the corn-law 
Visionaries. It is a mistake to suppose that 
a nation will necessarily be wisely governed 
ora party shrewdly led by men who think 
that a prejudice is better than a principle, 
and that the contemptible intrigues of cau- 
cuses and bar-rooms are the true American 
schools of statesmanship. 

Every fundamental question in politics 
snch as that which was involved in the am- 
nesty debate—namely, the wisest method of 
dealing with conquered enemies of the state 
—has plenty of precedents. It is, therefore, 
possibly, almost as good a method for states- 
men treating such a question to see what 
the result of various methods has been in 
history as to spin a theory out of their small 
experience and angry passions. The real 
spinner of theories is not the educated states- 
man who chastens his own convictions and 
enlarges his knewledge by ascertaining what 
other nations in other times have done in 
the situation in which he finds himself, but 
his colleague who refuses to do this. Mr. 
SUMNER, for instance, is derided as an idea- 
logue. It is sometimes caustically said that 
he ha® in some form voted against most of the 
great measures of reconstruction. But if he 
be an idealogue, his idea, long laughed at, is 
now the policy of those who sneer at him. 
And the men who used to deride him as a 
pedant and a sophomoric theorist have either 
fallen before his idea in arms, or live to bark 
at him like toothless dogs. 

Common-sense, indeed, is an essential part 
of statesmanship. But nothing shows less 
of it than assailing with sneers at theories 
an opponent who has planted his argument 
upon human nature amd experience. The 
wisdom of BURKE in his defense of the col- 
onies is conceded. 
if England conquered America she would 
fall upon herown sword. But Dr. JOHNSON 
and the country squires thought that taxa- 
tion was no tyranny, and that their theory 
should be pushed to its logical result. And 
it was so, but the result differed from 
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their expectation. When gentlemen accuse 
others of theorizing, therefore, it is merely 
an expression of their intolerance of the 
theories of other people. “ My friend, the 
good TWEED, is the type of this world. He 
is only a little more audacious than the rest.” 
He who says this smiles at spinners of theo- 
ries. But his own theory is the saddest 
ever spun, 


THE DECLARATION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Tue relation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the Constitution is one of the 
interesting points raised in the late political 
debates in the Senate. The different view 
of the question now held from that which 
has been accepted for more than a genera- 
tion, is one of the most cheerful signs of the 
political times. It is not twenty years since 
the Declaration was called “a self-evident 
lie.” Mr. RuFus Cuoate described it as full 
of “glittering generalities,” and “the pas- 
sionate manifesto of a revolutionary war.” 
Senator CARPENTER now says that in the 
heat of ertempore speech he himself also call- 
ed it a “revolutionary pronunciamento.” 
Indeed, it was the natural tendency cf the 
epoch in which slavery was supreme, and 
sought to make itself the fundamental law, 
tu belittle the declaration that “ all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; that tosecure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

The principle that the Constitution must 
be interpreted by the Declaration was greet- 
ed in the unwhvlesome era of slavery with 
a laugh of contempt. The Declaration 
was considered a rhetorical flourish of men 
who held slaves, and who meant to hold 
them. The Constitution was a well-con- 
sidered fundamental law. But that the 
men who made the Declaration held slaves, 
and meant to hold them, in the sense in 
which that assertion was made twenty years 
ago, is untrue. And the fundamenial law 
was determined by those who had accepted 
the Declaration, and many of the illustrious 
signers of the latter also signed the former. 
Indeed, the relation of the Declaration to the 
Constitution is really, as Mr. SUMNER says, 
very much that of Magna Charta to the Brit- 
ish Constitation. It states the principles by 
the light of which the Constitution must be 
interpreted. It is not to be supposed that 
the men who in 1776 declared certain polit- 
ical truths to be self-evident, in 1787 founded 
a government upon principles antagonistic 
to self-evident truths. 

Wherever, therefore, there is doubt in 
the instrument, it is to be understood as in- 
tending liberty and equality before the law. 
And this goes farther than Senator CARPEN- 
TER would allow. He says that when a 
question arises, and, upon inquiry, it is be- 
lieved that the Constitution intended to ac- 
complish a certain end antagonistic to the 
Declaration, the principles of the Declara- 
tion must be disregarded. But the question 
is of doubt. If it disappears before investi- 
gation, the inconsistency must be conceded. 
But if obscurity remains, the Declaration 
must bind the Constitution. In a word, the 
Declaration of Independence can not be dis- 
missed as a piece of revolutionary rhetoric, 
but it must be received as a declaration of 
the political faith of the fathers who framed 
the Constitution; and, therefure, the latter 
must be interpreted always by the light of 
the former. 


PERSONAL. 


THe benighted followers of the Romish 
Church in Philadelphia are greatly exercised 
over a prophecy uttered by onc of their saints 
nearly a century ago, that there should be total 
darkness on three days of the present month, 
and that no means of light should be successful 
in overcoming it unless previously blessed by 
the priests. This has made a lively scene in the 
candle business, and fas kept the pastors en- 
gaged in doing little else than “* blessing”’ dips. 
So great has been the excitement arising there- 
from that the bishop has been compelled to issue 
a circular letter in order to calm the fears of the 


faithful. Perhaps if the Romanists had not tried. 


so hard to kill our public schools, they would 
have been educated to have less faith In such 
foolish stories. 

—GEORGE LINCOLN, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, has bought the falls of Minnehaha and one 
hundred acres of land adjoining, with a view to 
making it a summer resort. A few years ago 
a member of the PorTER family, of Niagara, was 
in Europe, and occasienally was spoken of, 
wonderingly, as the owner of Niagara Falls. 
The American portion of the falls, including 
Goat and Iris islands, is still, we believe, the 
property of the family. 

—Precisely where Prince METTERNICH stands 
as to French imperialism may be inferred from 
the fact that at a farewell dinner lately given by 
him to a party of fourteen imperialists, Count 
PERSIGNY responded to the toast for the Em- 
peror and Empress, saying that he certainly ex- 
pected the Austrian embassador back in Paris 
before June, as the spring would not pass with- 
out witnessing the return of the Eniperor. 

—Baron d'Uffenberg, whe is at last officially 


yuzetted as minister to this country, is now in 
his prime, being about forty years of aye, and 
regarded as one of the cleverest of Russia's 
younger diplomats. He is a graduate of the 
Military Academy of St. Petersburg, and his 
writings on military affairs procured him a place 
on the general staff of the Russian army, and 
some time after an appointment in the War De- 
partment, where he remained during the Crime- 
un war. He was then for several years attached 
tu the imperial household as adjutant of the 
emperor, and subsequently directed the military 
studies of the two eldest sons of the Czar. In 
his thirty-sixth year he joined the Russian le- 
gation at Constantinople, and remained thence- 
forth in the diplomatic service of Russia. The 
success With which he performinmed a number of 
difficult missions procured him rapid promo- 
tion. He was successively secretary of legation 
in Vienna, diplomatic agent in Paris and Berlin, 
and finally consul-general at Bucharest, and po- 
litical avent of Russia in the Danubian Princi- 
palities, where he performed difficult duties 
with such suceess that both his own yovern- 
ment and the people of Roumenia were greatly 
pleased with him. 


—Professor HUXLEY has gone to Egypt for 


his health. His incessant work during the lust 
few years has strained his constitution and by- 
laws, and absolute repose is imposed by his 
plysicians. 

—On the 27th of this month the Queen of 
Great Britain, for the timt time, we believe, dur- 
ing her reign, will go in state to St. Paul's Ca- 


thedral to render thanks for the recovery of the | 


Prince of Wales. Of course the Prince will be 
there. It is a stately religious ceremonial; but 
as the Queen and her son are great public per- 
sonages, there seems no reason why they should 
not express, by a formal and public act, a thank- 
fulness which they share with the nation, and 
which is greatly enhanced by the strength of the 
national feeling displayed. 

—Gencral SHERMAN is made much of in Mad- 
rid. King AMADEUS and the queen dined him 


in right royal style; and young Mr. ADEE, of this | 


city, secretary of legation and chargé d affaires, 
gave him a banquet, at which assisted the minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, Marine, and Colonies, and 
that most brilliant of all the orators of Europe, 
Senor CasTELaR. The ball subsequently given 
at the legation was just the delightful sort of 
entertainment that a bright, cultivated, astute 
young diplomat like Mr. ADEE might be expect- 
ed to give. 

—The marriage of Secretary ROBESON occa- 
sioned much pleasant badinage in Washington. 
The Washington Capital ives this affecting nar- 
rative of the last bachelor hours of our principal 
tar: 
with great anxiety, and at intervals of twenty 
minutes asked him how he felt by that time. 
The gallant Secretary responder that he was 
composed and prepared for the worst. 


“Mr. CADWALLADER regarded his friend | 


At 8 | 


a.M. he breakfasted heartily, eating a broiled | 


capon, two swect-breads, and some genuine old 
New Jersey buckwheat cakes. Mr. CADWALLA- 
DER Was encouraged to sce with what energy 
and appetite he ate his last meal in this bachelor 
life of his. After breakfast he was again asked 
by Mr. CADWALLADER how he felt. He replied, 
in a firin voice, *‘ Better.’ A thrill of admiration 


ran through the little crowd at this hervic con- | 


duct. At nine he called his friends and relatives 
about him, and, in a beautiful and touching man- 
ner, gave his night-key to his brother. The scene 
was so affecting that CADWALLADER actually shed 
tears. He then gave to his friend Cab a pack- 
age of F Street car tickets, saying, ‘ These may 
be of use to you, my dear fellow, when I am 
rone.’ It was observed that his voice trembled 
for the first time.”’ 

—Mr. VerRNoN Harcourt is pleased to com- 

liment the House of Commons by saying that 
it is like an army or a pack of hounds: its be- 


havior depends very much on those who have | 


the conduct of it. 

—Mr. GLasnuier, the acronant, has noticed that 
the voice of a woman is audible in a ballvon at 
the height of about two miles, while that of a 
man can only be heard ut half that distance. 

—Adjutant-General Baker, of Lowa, has sent 
a rare and curious volume to be sold for chari- 
table objects in Chicago. It is a concordance 
of the Bible in Hebrew, Greck, and German, 
written between 1650 and 1669, and published 
by permission of CHakLEs, Emperor of Ger- 
many, and Aueustvs, Rex of Poland. It is in 
two folio voluines bound in one, with thick board= 
and leather and brass clasps, containing some 
2200 pages, issued at Leipsic and Frankfort, tirst 
volume in 1718 and second volume in 1742. 
author, who was one of the learned scholars of 
the day, was FREDRICK LANCKiIsH, but it seems 
that he died before the book saw the light. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has stated to the people of 
Great Britain what the cost of tippling Is to each 
head in the kingdom. The gross amount is 
$500,000,000 per annum, or about #13 for each 
man, woman, and child. And this tippling 
brings to the government a yearly revenue o 
$150,000,000. 

—The Hon. James B. Beck, of Kentucky, in 
a debate a few days since on the Indian Appro- 
priation bill, expressed the opinion that the In- 
dian policy of President GRANT is the best the 
country has ever had under any adfninistration. 
Mr. Becx is one of the ablest men in Congress, 
and was a prominent candidate for the United 
States Senate against Mr. M‘CrEERY. He was 
born in Scotland tifty years ago, and came to this 
country when sixteen years of age, graduated at 
Transylvania University, and soon commenced 
the practice of the law. He is one of the stron- 
gest debaters in the House, and is highly esteem- 
ed by members of all parties. 

—Mr. Ferry, the voung United States Sena- 
tor from Michigan, is a large dealer in lumber 
at Chicago. The writer was in Washington : 
féw days since, and listened to a debate in the 
Senate on a bill proposing to admit certain 


—WiurtraM ALLEN, of Ohio, is the sole survis 
or of the United States Senate of ISG7-o8, when 
CLAY, WEBSTER, and CALHNOUN were among the 
members. Judge ALLEN G. THURMAN, no one 
of the Senators from Olsio, is a nephew of Mi 
ALLEN’ s, and one of the ablest men in that body. 
He is regarded generally as the leader of the 
Democratic -ide of that body. 

—Mr. DENNIS, just elected United States Sen 
ator from Marviand, to sueceed Mr. Vie KERS, is 
u native of that State, fifty vears of age, and a 
farmer, though at one time a physician of large 
practice. For some yeurs past he hus been a 
State Senator, and enjev=s much personal popu- 
larity. 

—The Legislature of Virvinia propuses to 
place marble slabs over the grave- of 
DOLPH Of Rounohe and Epmtsp Prs 
PLETON, Whose resting- places are now without 
the commonest mark. 

—JtLes Ferry, the new French 
to this country, i< a bachelor, and commenced 
life as a printer. He set type in the otfiee of the 
Paris Constitutions! for three vears, und then tre- 
came private secretary to Pach pe Kock. In 
IN? he fought a duel with the son of ALEX 
ANDKE DuMas, and was severely wounded. 

— WENDELL PHILLIPS says the laziest in-tita- 
tion in the United States is a court. and the 
men Who do the least bu-ine-s while thes pre- 
tend te be busy are lawvers. 


DUMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Apportionment bill was passed by the Senate 
January 29. The Senate passed a bill, on January 21, 
defining the meaning of the Internal Revet.nue act 
1870, and directing the Commissioner of Internal Re’ 
enue to remit or refund the taxes assessed and levies 
or paid on dividends of earnings, ete., of banks, trust 
companies, savings-banks, insurance cumpanies, and 
canal-navigation companies during the last five months 
of that year. 

The House of Representatives on the 1st inst. pasaer! 
a resolution vindicating the financial policy ot Seere- 
tary Boutwell. 

In the House of Representatives, February 2, the 
Indian Appropriation bill was passed. ‘ 

During the past month the public debt of the Unir- 
ed States was reduced $,663,461. 

In the State Senate, January 30, the New York City 
and County Claim bill was received, with the sign-- 
ture of the Governor, and a recommendation that c-r- 
tain objectionable features should be obviated bt 
cial legislation. 7 

In the Assembly, February 2, a memoria! was pre- 
sented from the New York Bar Association praving fur 
the removal of certain corrupt judges. ren t ol 
the matter was made to the Judiciary Committee, who 


| will proceed to New York and investigate the chary:-s. 


Stokes, the murderer of Fisk, was arraigned for tri! 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer January 29, but 
the case was further postponed. On the Ist inst. be 
was again presented, when a motion to quash the ir.- 
dictment Was denied by Judge Ingraham. The case 
was then set down for the 5th inst. . 

The record of street crimes by night in New York 
and Brooklyn is frightful. Scarcely a day has passed 
since January 20 when one or more persons were not 
assaulted by highwaymen, who in many cases robbed 
them and then brutally beat them. Several cares ov- 
curred on the Ist inst. 

January 29 was the coldest day of the season i: 
New York and elsewhere about the countre. Mans 
persons were frozen to death in the Northwest. | 

Judge Barnard has granted a furtber extension «of 
time, to March 15, in the case of the Supervisors 
ex-Controller Connolly. 

Mr. Henry Bergh again appeals to horse-owners to 
abandon the practice of “ clipping.” 

The snow blockade on the Union Pacitie Railroad 
secms to be increasing. At last- advices the weather 
was unprecedentedly cold, and the snow-drifts deep- 
ening. The blockade is seriously affecting the bu-i. 
ness of San Francisco. 

The Maine Legislative Committee on Banks and 
Banking have decided in favor of levying a State tax 
of one-half of one per cent. on savings-bank deposits. 

In the United States Court, January 31, Deputy At- 
torney High, pursuant to instructions from Attorney- 
General Williams, telegraphed by District Attorn-s 
Rates, moved that all the prisoners in the custudy of 


. 


| the United States anthorities in Utah be admitted tu 


bail. 


The 


building materials to the port of Chicago duty | 


free. In that debate General Locan, of Ilinois, 
mentioned an incident very creditable to Sena- 
tor Ferry. “Sir.” said General L., ** Senator 
FERRY Was in [Chicago at the time of the fire. 
He is a great lumber dealer there. How was 
he actuated to perform his duty toward the dis- 
tressed and suffering of that city’ When the 
lumber merchants met together, and it Was pro- 
posed to advance the price of lumber four dol- 
lars per thousand feet at once, the young Sena- 
tor said, * No, gentlemen, my lumber shall not 
be increased one cent; I will sell at the origi- 
nal price.’ And he was the only wan who did 


Chief Justice M*Kean refused the motion. 

A national convention favoring a religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States began 
its sessions on January 31 at Cincinnati. 

By the displacement of a rail, the Buffale express 
train on the Lehigh Valley Railroad was thrown dow n 
an embankment of thirty feet, near Rockport, on Feh- 
ruary The cars were smashed and then burned by 
fire from the stoves. Eight persons were killed and 
eighteen wounded. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Mr. Ronerts has been “inaugnrated™ as President 
Of the Liberian republic. 

The town of Schlamachi, in the Asiatic possessions 
of Russia, has been totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Many lives were Joet. 

The Count de Chambord has issued a manifesto in 
which he declares that he will never abdicate ht- 
claim to the throue of France, and that he wil! neve: 
consent to become 4 revolutionist where he is the Je- 
gitimate king. 

Of the Communists captured by the French gov- 
ernment 19,222 have been fel 47 


rereused, S473 have been 
sentenced to various punishments, and 12,145 are still 
confined to the hulke. 

A gun-boat has captured an English schoon- 
er and crew for landing contraband of war on the is!- 
and of Cuba. 

There was a serious rivt at Galway, Ireland, on Feh- 
ruary 3, growing out of the nomination of Mr. Nolan 
for the House of Commons. The polige interfered and 
many persons were injured. 

The London papers call upon the English govern- 
ment te secede trom the Treaty of Washington unle= 
the American case is reformed. They declare Qhat the 
question indirect dwuages can not be entertained 
for a moment. 

Three thousand pounds have been subscribed in 
London in aid of an expedition to search fur Dr. Liv- 
ingstone. 

On the 27th inst. yublic thanksgiving services wil! 
be held in St. Paul's, London, for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. 

General Requelme, the new commander of the Esst- 
ern Department o° Cuba, has reached Havang. 

The Spanish ravicals held a mas*meeting In Madrid 
on February 2, but nothing wax said of the relinquist- 
ment of Cuba, 

Eight thousand Spanish soldiers have sailed trem 
Cadiz to reinforce the army in Cuba. 

Tranquillity once more prevails in Spain. Tbe wit!+ 
drawal of Senor Gamindes has been deterred, and uo 
immediate change in the ministry is expected. 

The authorities of Strasburg have prohibited the 
sale of French journals in the streets. 

The burning of Chicago has stimulated the emigra- 
tion of English carpenter and masons. 

Two hundred native troops in the Philippine Islands 
attempted a revolt recentiy, whereupon the Spani-h 
soldiers attacked them, and killed every rebel. 

The Jéws of Ismailia, on the Roumanian frontier of 
Turkev, have been again outrageously attacked, and 
oft them were and Wwourded, 
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“GET THEE BEHIND ME, (MRS.) SATAN!”—[See Pace 143.) 
Wire (with heavy burden). “1D BATHER S32AVEL THE HARDEST PaTH OF MATRIMONY THAN FOLLOW YOUR FOoorTsTErs.” 
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THE ONONDAGA INDIANS.—[From Puotrocrarns By 


i 


METHODiST CHURCH. 


CAPTAIN GEUKGE 


kicut miles south of the flonrishing city of 
Syracuse, on the borders of Onondaga Creck, 
in a beautiful hill-eneireled plain, too wide to 
be denominated a valley, lives the last rem- 
nant of the historic Five Nations. ‘The Mo- 
hawks have passed away; the Senecas and 
(Cuvugas are now only known as their names 
are perpetuated by two flourishing counties in 
(‘entral New York; and the Oneidas have 
gained worse than oblivion by having their 
tribal designation adopted by a Community 
which exceeds all pagan ideas of polygamy 
under a thin veil of regard for Christianity. 
The Onondaga nation still survives, and, in 
proportion to its acceptance of Christianity, 
flourishes. Last autumn the Onondagas held 
an agricultural fair, at which the exhibition 
of domestic products was such as to compare 
favorably with that in any of the surrounding 
counties populated exclusively by the white 
race. On this occasion the two most distin- 
guished speakers present, Bishop HUNTINGtus 
and ex-Governor Seymour, found it difficult 
to use terms which, without being flattering, 
should be just, to describe their appreciation 
of the past services of the tribe to the Ameri- 
ean race, and its present highly prosperous, 


FFERIXNG THE SACRIFICE. 


c 


orderly, and encouraging condition. Settled in 
the midst of the white race, the Onondagas have 
shown that there is a possibility of the Indian 
excelling in the pursuit of civilized agriculture. 
They have also schools and churches. The two 
edifices for Christian worship are shown in our en- 
graving, and are respectively the Onondaga Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and Epiphany Chapel, the 
latter being mainly indebted for its support to a 
few earnest ladies connected with the Episcopal 
Church in Syracuse, who have secured the resi- 
dence among the Indians of a faithful mission- 
ary, the Rev. Mr. Bowmay. This is the bright 
side of Onondaga history, but as traces of pagan- 
ism may be found in forms of civilization that 
claim to be more advanced, it is not surprising 
to find some portion of these exceptional Indians 
clinging tenaciously to the heathenism of their 
ancestors. The last of an illustrious line of 
chiefs, Captain GrorGe, the head chief of the 
tribe, holds the faith of his fathers with the same 
resoluteness with which, in the war of 1812, he 
not only cast his influence in favor of the Ame ‘- 
cans, but on one occasion, without rest or s’ ep, 
he ran one hundred and fifty miles in o* er to 
bring important information to the / aerican 
army. A firmly resolved pagan i. Captain 
GeorcE, fit type of the red man when he was 
‘**noble;” but while he may co imt himself the 
last leading pagan of his race, ie ¢an not, like 
Locan, call himself a solitary tree in the forest, 
for he is surrounded with the love of his people 
and the respect of all his white neighbors. 

In accordance with a custom which reaches 
back into the dimmest of Indian myths, the 
Onondagas hold a solemn sacrificial service dur- 
ing the moon preceding our month of February. 
This vear the great ** Sacrifice of the White 
log” took place on the Isth of January; and as 
a contribution to the history of American pagan- 
ism, we have secured a graphic pietme of the 
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event.. According to ancient custom, the sil’s of 
the people were suppesed to be gathered by). the 
managers or chiefs, and from these, by ome 
vicarious mystery, they were laid upon the -iead 
of a white dog. As tradition requires, this dog 
was perfectly white, without blemish, and 0} gan- 
ically sOund. <A single black hair would ‘ave 
destroved the efticacy of the victim. At an ‘arly 
hour of the forenoon the dog was strangle 1 by 
opposing forces of men holding the ends -of a 
cord passed around the neck of the victim, | or it 
was of the utmost importance that not a drip of 
blood should be shed. When the expiatory of- 
fering was thus ready for preparation, it) was 
fancifully painted and carried into the Co ncil- 
house. At two o'clock in the afternoot the 
sacrificial ceremonies commenced. (a tain 
GrorGk, who, as head chief of the nation, scted 
as high-priest, entered the Council-house: and 
proceeded to‘array himself in a white tuni., the 
sleeves of which were bound up with mboons. 
He then girded himself with a belt of beads. and 
placed upon his head an adornment that Hight 
excite the admiration of the most fashional:|e of 
milliners—it was so light and feathery. ‘IT king 
his seat in the entre of the room, he wait ‘din 
solemn silence for a long time. 

At length the solemn moment arrived, a id so 
impressive were the proceedings that thevonly 
two white men permitted to be present felt { 1em- 
selves compelled to uncover their heads and. tease 
their labors: Rising slowly and majesti ally, 
bearing a long white wand in his right | and, 
Captain Grorar commenced a chant it the 
Onondaga language: passing Slowly aroun | the 
tvpical dog from his position at the east, ht pro- 
‘ceeded to the south, west, and north, and then 
returned to his former position, where he. con- 
sulted with one of the chiefs. ‘This proce ding 
was repeated three times; and then, as if h} had 
gathered all the sins of the people, he appro check 
the dog and uttered a pathetic lament. — After 
this the body of the victim, which was laid upon 
a rough bier, was gently lifted up and borne to 
the place of sacrifice by the hands of chit fs of 
the nation. ‘The high-priest then, stand! ag at 
the east side of the altar of sacrifice, sol¢ mnly 
committed the vietim*o the flames. The jacri- 
tice was completed ;-the atonement made, By 
some peculiar method that, probably, the _iero- 
phant himself has never been able to under: and, 
the sins of the Onondagas, concentrated up nthe 
head of a victim, pure, spotless, and w) hout 
blemish, had been expiated, and the gener 1 joy 
was manifested by the firing of guns and m tual 
congratulations, 

The engravings we give of the great an | last 
pagan chief, as contrasted with the comfor; and 
home-like look of the Christian chief and. fam- 
ily, tell their.own story of the decadence «f the 
superstitious and the prosperity of the true /aith. 
An additional emphasis may be given t) our 
illustrations and brief record by the fac! that 
this strange custom, so long preserved, is) »very 
vear losing its vitality, so that it is quite } ithin 
the bounds of possibility that we have illus rated 
what may be the last-great sacrificial offer) 1g of 
the White Dog by the last of the once po’ ‘erful 
confederacy of the Five Nations. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in th Year 
1871, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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A Domestic Story. . 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “No > ame,” 
“The Moonstone,” **Man and Wife,” ete 


WITH: ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENT_I. 
ON THE WAY TO THE END.— FIRST ST. GE. 


Yor will perhaps expect me to give sot je ac- 
sount of how Osear bore the discovery his 
brother's conduet. 

i find it by nv means easy to do this. Oscar 
baffled me. 

The first words of any importance wh) sh he 
addressed to me were spoken on our way |o the 
station. Rousing himself from his own tho ights, 
he said, very earnestly, 

‘*T want to know what conclusion you have 
drawn from Mrs, Finch’s letter.” 

Naturally enough, under the circumstat res, I 
tried to avoid answering him. He was no to be 
put off-in taat way. 

**You will do me a favor.” he went “if 
voit will reply to my question. The lett r has 
bred in me such a vile suspicion of my dear good 
brother. who never deceived ine in his lif, that 
{ would rather believe Iam out of my min { than 
believe in my own interpretation of it. Tio you 


--jnfer from what Mrs. Finch writes that ugent 


has presented himself to Lucilla under my jame? 
Do you believe that he has persuaded ter to 
leave her friends under the impression tl at she 
has vielded to My entreaties, and trusted | erselt 
to My care?” | 

‘There was no avoiding it. I answered in the 
fewest and the plainest words, ‘‘ That i) what 
your brother has done.” | 
’ [ saw a change pass over him when ] made 
the reply. 

‘That is.what my brother has done,” he re- 
peated. ** After all that sacrificed to him— 
after all that I trusted to his honor whet I left 
England.” We paused and considered ¢ little. 
‘* What does such a man deserve?” he went on, 
speaking to himself in a low, threatenin ; tone 
that startled me. | 

**He deserves,” I said, 


what he wll get ; dark. 


when we reach England. You have only to show 
vourself to make him repent his wickedness to 
the last day of his life. Are exposure and: de- 
feat not punishment enough for such a man as 
Nugent ?” I stopped and waited for his answer. 

Hie turned his face away from me, and said 
no more until we arrived at the station. ‘There 
he drew me aside for a moment out of hearing 
of the strangers about us. 

‘“‘Why should I take you away from your 
father?” he asked, abruptly. am behaving 
very selfishly—and I only see it now.” 

‘* Make your mind easy,” I said. ‘If I had 
not met you to-day, I should have gone to En- 
gland to-morrow for Lucilla’s sake.” 

‘But now you dave met me,” he persisted, 
‘““why shouldn't I spare you the journey? I 
could write and tell you every thing, without 
putting you to this fatigue and expense.” 

‘If vou say a word more,” I answered, “I 
shall think you have some reason of your own 
for wishing to go to England by yourself.” 


He cast one quick, suspicious look at me, and | 


led the way back to the booking-oftice without 
uttering another word. I was not at all satis- 
fied with him. I thought his conduct very 
strange. 

In silence we took our tickets; in silence we 
got into the railway carriage. IL attempted to 
say something encouraging when we started. 
**Ton't notice me,” was all he replied. ** You 
will, be doing me a kindness if vou will let me 
bear it by myself.” In my former experience 
of him he had talked his way out of all his other 
troubles—he had clamorously demanded the ex- 
pression of my sympathy with him. In this 
greatest trouble he was like another being; I 
hardly knew him again. Were the hidden re- 
serves in his nature (stirred up by another seri- 
ous call on them) showing themselves once more 
on the surface as they had shown themselves al- 
ready on the fatal first day when Lucilla tried 
her sight? In that wav I accounted for the mere 
superficial change in him at the time. What 
was actually going on below the surface it defied 
my ingenuity even to guess, Perhaps I shall best 
describe the sort of vague apprehension which he 
aroused in me—after what. had passed between 
us at the station—by saving that I would not for 
worlds have allowed him to go to England by 
himself. 


Left as I now was to my own resources, I oc- 
eupied the tirst hours of the journey in consider- 
ing what course it would be safest and best for 
us to take on reaching England. 

I decided, in the first place, that we ought to 
go straight to Dimchurch. If any tidings had 
been obtained of Lucilla, they would be sure to 
have received them at the rectory. Our route, 
after reaching Paris, must be, therefore, by way 
of Dieppe; thence across the channel to New- 
haven, near Brighton, and so to Dimchurch. 

In the second place—assuming it to be always 
possible that we might see Lucilla at the rectory 
—the risk of abruptly presenting Oscar to her in 
his own proper person might, for all I knew to 
the contrary, be a very serious one. It would re- 
lieve us, as I thought, of a grave responsibility, 
if we warned Grosse of our arrival, and so en- 
abled him to be present, if he thought it neces- 
sary, in the interest of Lucilla’s health. I put 
this view (as also my plan for returning by way 
of Dieppe) to Oscar. He briefly consented to 
every thing—he ungracionsly left it all to me. 

Accordingly, on our arrival at Lyons, having 
some time for refreshment at our disposal be- 
fore we went on, [ telegraphed to Mr. Finch at 
the rectory, and to Grosse in London, inform- 
ing them (as well as [ could calculate fF that, 
if we were lucky in catching trains and steam- 
boats, Oscar and I might be at Dimchurch in 
good time on the next night—that is to say, on 
the night of the eighteenth. In any case, they 
were to expect us at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

These difficulties disposed of, and a little store 
of refreshment for the night packed in my bas- 
ket, we re-entered the train for our long journey 
to Paris. 

Among the new passengers who joined us at 
Lyons was a gentleman whose face was English, 
and whose dress was the dress of a clergyman. 
For the first time in my life I hailed the appear- 
ance of a priest with a feeling of relief. The 
reason was this. From the moment when I 
had read Mrs. Finch’s letter until now a horrid 
doubt, which a priest was just the man to solve, 
had laid its leaden weight on my mind—and, I 
firmly believe, on Oscar’s mind as well. Had time 
enough passed since Lucilla had left Ramsgate 
to allow of Nugent’s marrying her under his 
brother's name ? 

As the train rolled out of the station, I, the 
enemy of priests, began to make myself agree- 
able to ¢his priest. He was young and shy, but 
I conquered him, Just as the other travelers 
were beginning (with the exception of Oscar) to 
compose themselves to sleep, I put my case to 
the clergyman. ‘‘ A and B, Sir, lady and gen- 
tleman, both of age, leave one town in England, 
and go to another town, on the fifth of this month 
—how soon, if vou please, can they be lawfully 
married after that ?” 

‘*T presume you mean in church?” said the 
young clergyman. 
" In church, of course.” (To that extent I 
believed I might answer for Lucilla without any 
fear of making a mistake. ) 

‘‘'They may be married by License,” said the 
clergyman— ‘** providing one of them continues to 
reside in that other town to which they traveled 
on the fifth—on the twenty-first, or (possibly) 
even the twentieth of this month.” 

** Not before ?” 

‘* Certainly not before.” 

It was then the night of the seventeenth. I 
gave my companion’s hand a little squeeze in the 
Iicre was a glimpse of encouragement to 
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cheer us on the journey. Before the marriage 
could take place we should be in England. ‘* We 
have time before us,” I whispered to Oscar. 
‘** We will save Lucilla yet.” 

** Shall we find Lucilla?” was all he whispered 
back. 

I had forgotten that serious difficulty. No 
answer to Oscar's question could possibly present 
itself until we reached the rectory. Between 
this and then, there was nothing for it but to 
keep patience and to keep hepe. 

I retrain from encumbering this part of my 
narrative with any detailed account of the little 
accidents, lucky and unlucky, which alternately 
hastened or retarded our journey home. Let 
me only say that before midnight on the eight- 
eenth Oscar and I drove up to the rectory gate. 

Mr. Finch himself came out to receive us, with 
a lamp in his hand. He lifted his eves (and his 
lamp) devotionally to the sky when he saw Os- 
car. The two first words he said were, 

**TInscrutable Providence !” 

‘** Have vou found Lucilla?” I asked, 

Mr. Finch—with his whole attention fixed on 
Oscar—wrung my hand mechanically, and said 
I was a “‘ good creature,” much as he might 
have patted and spoken to Oscar’s companion, 
if that companion had been a dog. I almost 
wished myself that animal for the moment—I 
should bave had the privilege of biting Mr. Finch. 
Oscar impatiently repeated my question: the 
rector at the time officiously assisting him to 
descend from the carriage, and leaving me to get 
out as I could. 

‘** Did vou hear Madame Pratolungo?” Oscar 
asked. **Is Lucilla found ?” 

“Dear Oscar, we hope to find her, now you 
have come.” 

That answer revealed to me the secret of Mr. 
Finch’s extraordinary politeness to his young 
friend. ‘The last chance, as things were, of pre- 
venting Lucilla’s marriage to a man who had 
squandered away every farthing of his money 
was the chance of Oscar’s arrival in England be- 
fore the ceremony could take place. The meas- 
ure of Oscar’s importance to Mr. Finch was now, 
more literally than ever, the measure of Oscar's 
fortune. 

I asked for news of Grosse as we went in. 
The rector actually found some comparatively 
high notes in his prodigious voice to express his 
amazement at my audacity in speaking to him 
of any body but Oscar. 

“Qh dear, dear me!” cried Mr. Finch, im- 
patiently conceding to me one precious moment 
of his attention. ‘* Don’t bother about Grosse! 
Grosse is ill in London. ‘There is a note for 
you from Grosse.—'Take care of the door-step, 
dear Oscar,” he went on, in his deepest and 
gravest bass notes. ** Mrs. Finch is so anxious 
to see you. We have both looked forward to 
your arrival with such eager hope—such impa- 
tient affection, so to speak. Let me put down 
your hat. Ah! how you must have suffered! 
Share my trust in an all-wise Providence, and 
meet this trial with cheerful submission as I do. 
All is not lost yet. Bear up! bear up!” He 
threw open the parlor door. ‘ Mrs. Finch! 
compose yourself. Our dear adopted son! Our 
afflicted Oscar !” 

Is it necessary to sav what Mrs. Finch was 
about, and how Mrs. Finch looked ? 

There were the three unchangeable institutions 
—the novel, the baby, and the lost pocket-hand- 
kerchief! ‘There was the gaudy jacket over the 
long trailing dressing-gown—and the damp lady 
inside them, damp as ever! Receiving Oscar 
with a mouth drawn down at the corners, and a 
head that shook sadly in sympathy with him, 
Mrs. Finch’s face underwent a most extraordi- 
nary transformation when she turned my way 
next. ‘To my astonishment, her dim eyes actu- 
ally sparkled ; a broad smile of irrepressible con- 
tentment showed itself cunningly to me, in place 
of the dismal expression which had welcomed 
Oscar. Holding up the baby in triumph, the 
lady of the rectory whispered these words in my 


ear, 

“What do you think he has done since you 
have been away ?” 

**T realiy don’t know,” I answered. 

“* He has cut two teeth! Put your finger in 
and feel.” 

Others might bewail the family misfortune. 
The family triumph filled the secret mind of Mrs. 
Finch, to the exclusion of every other earthly 
consideration. I put my finger in as instructed, 
and got instantly bitten by the ferocious baby. 
But for a new outburst of the rector’s voice at the 
moment, Mrs. Finch (if I am any judge of phys- 
iognomy) must have certainly relieved herself by 
a scream of delight. As it was, she opened her 
mouth; and (having lost her handkerchief, as 
already stated) retired into a corner, and gagged 
herself with the baby. 

In the mean time Mr. Finch had produced 
from a cupboard near the fire-place two letters. 
The first he threw down impatiently on the table. 
‘**Oh dear, dear! what a nuisance other people's 
letters are!” The second he handled with ex- 
traordinary care, offering it to Oscar with a 
heavy sigh, and with eves that turned up martyr- 
like to the ceiling. ‘* Rouse yourself and read it,” 
said Mr. Finch, in his most pathetic pulpit tones. 
‘*T would have spared you, Oscar, if I could. 
All our hopes depend, dear boy, on what vou can 
say to guide us when you have read those lines.” 

Oscar took the inclosure out of the envelope— 
ran over the first words—glanced at the signa- 
ture—and, with a look of mingled rage and hor- 
ror, threw the letter on the floor. 

‘* Don’t ask me to read it!” he cried, in the 
first burst of passion which had escaped him 
yet. “If I read it, I shall kill him when we 
meet.” He dropped’ into a chair and hid his 
face in his hands. ‘*Oh, Nugent! Nugent! 
Nugent!” he moaned to himself with a cry that 
was dreadful to hear. 

' It was no time for standing on ceremony. I 


asking leave. It proved to be the letter from 
Nugent (already inserted at the close of Lucilla’s 
Journal) informing Miss Batchford of her niece's 
flight from Ramsgate, and signed in Oscar's 
name, ‘The only words which it is necessary to 
repeat here are these: ‘‘ She accompanies me, at 
my express request, to the house of a married 
lady who is a relative of mine, and under whose 
care she will remain until the time arrives for 
our marriage.” 

Those lines instantly lightened my heart of 
the burden that had oppressed it on the journey. 
Nugent’s married relative was Oscar's married 
relative too. Oscar had only to tell us where 
the lady lived—and Lucilla would be found. 

I stopped Mr. Finch in the act of maddening 
Oscar by administering pastoral consolation to 
him, 

**Leave it to me,” I said, showing him the 
letter. ‘*I know what vou want.” 

The rector stared at me indignantly. 
to Mrs. Finch. : 

** We have had a weary journey,” I went on. 
**Oscar is not so well used to traveling as I am. 
Where is his room ?” 

Mrs. Finch rose to show the wavy. 
band opened his lips to interfere. — 
** Leave it to me,” I repeated. 

stand him, and vou don't.” 

For once in his lite the Pope of Dimchurch 
was reduced to silence. His amazement at my 
audacity detied even Ais powers of expression. I 
took Oscar's arm and said, ‘‘ You are worn out. 
Go to your room. I will make you something 
warm and bring it up to you myself in a few 
minutes.” He neither looked at me nor answer- 
ed me—he yielded silently, and followed Mrs. 
Finch. I took from the sideboard—on which 
supper Was waiting—the materials I wanted, set 
the kettle boiling, made my renovating mix- 
ture, and advanced to the door with it—follow- 
ed from tirst to last, move where I might, by the 
staring and seandalized eyes of Mr. Finch. The 
moment in which | opened the door was also the 
moment in which the rector recovered himself. 
** Permit me to inquire, Madame Pratolungo,”’ 
he said, with his loftiest emphasis, ‘*in what 
capacity are You here ?” 

**In the capacity of Oscar's friend,” I an- 
swered. ‘* You will get rid of us both to-mor- 
row.” I banged the door behind me, and went 
up stairs. If I had been Mr. Finch’s wife, I 
believe I should have ended in making quite an 
agreeable man of him. 

Mrs. Fingh met me in the passage on the first 
floor, and pointed out Oscar's room. I found 
him walking backward and forward restlessly. 
The first words he said alluded to his brother's 
letter. I had arranged not to disturb him 
by any reference to that painful matter until 
the next morning, and I tried to change the 
topic. It was useless. There was an anxiety 
in his mind which was not to be dismissed at 
will. He insisted on my instantly setting that 
anxiety at rest. 

**I dont want to see thie letter,” he said. 
only want to know all that it savs about Lucilla.” 

** All that it says may be summed up in this. 
Lucilla is perfectly safe.” 

He caught me by the arm, and looked me 
searchingly in the face. 

** Where?” he asked. ‘* With Aim 

**With a married lady who is a relative of 
his.” 

He dropped my arm, and considered for a 
moment. 

** My cousin at Sydenham!" he exclaimed. 

** Do you know the house ?” 

** Perfectly well.” 

** We will go there to-morrow. Let that con- 
tent you for fo-nizht. Get to rest.” 

I gave him my hand. He took it mechanic- 
ally—absorbed in his own thoughts. 

** Didn't I sav something foolish down stairs 7’ 
he asked, putting the question suddenly, with an 
odd, suspicious look at me. 

‘**You were quite worn out,” I said, consol- 
ingly. ‘* Nobody noticed it.” 

‘** You are sure of that ?” 

**Quite sure. Good-night.” 

I left the room, feeling much as I had felt at 
the station at Marseilles. I was not satisfied 
with him. I thought his conduct very strange. 


I turned 


Her hus- 


under- 


On returning to the parlor I found nobody there 
but Mrs. Finch. The rector's offended dignity 
had left the rector no honorable alternative but 
to withdraw to his own room. I ate my supper 
in peace; and Mrs. Finch (rocking the cradle 
with her foot) chattered away to her heart's 
content about all that had happened in my 
absence. 

I gathered, here and there, from what she 
said, some particulars worth mentioning. 

The new disagreement between Mr. Finch and 
Miss Batchford, which had driven the old lady 
out of the rectory almost as soon as she set foot 
in it, had originated in Mr. Finch’s exasperating 
composure when he heard of his danghter's 
flight. He supposed, of course, that Lucilla had 
left Ramsgate with Oscar—whose signed settle- 
ments on his future wife were safe in Mr. 
Finch’s possession. It was only when Miss 
Batchford had communicated with Grosse, and 
when the discovery followed which revealed the 
penniless Nugent as the man who had eloped 
with Lucilla, that Mr. Finch’s parental anxiety 


(seeing no money likely to come of it) became 


roused to action. He, Miss Batchford, and \ 
Grosse had all, in their various ways, done their 
best to trace the fugitives, and had aw alike 
been baffled by the impossibility of discovering 
the residence of the lady mentioned in Nugent's 
letter. My telegram, announcing my return to 
England with Oscar, had inspired them with 
their first hope of being able to interfere, and 
stop the marriage before it was too late. 

The occurrence of Grosse’s name in Mrs. 
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Finch’s rambling narrative recalled to my mem- 
ory what the rector had told me at the garden 
gaie. I had not yet received the letter which 
the German had sent to wait my arrival at Dim- 
church. After a short search we found it— 
where it had been contemptuodsly thrown by Mr. 
Finch—on the parlor table. 

A few lines comprised the whole letter. 
Grosse informed me that he had so fretted him- 
self about Lucilla that he had been attacked by 
‘*a visitation of gouts.” It was impossible to 
move his ** foots” without instantly plunging into 
the torture of the infernal regions. ‘*If it is you, 
my goot dear, who are going to find her,” he con- 
cluded, ** come to me first in London. I have 
something most dismal-serious to say to vou about 
our poor little Feench’s eyes.” 

No words can tell how that last sentence star- 
tled and grieved me. Mrs. Finch increased my 
anxiety and alarm by repeating what she had 
heard Miss Batchtord say, during her brief visit 
to the rectory, on the subject of Lucilla’s sight. 
Grosse had been seriously dissatisfied with the 
state of his patient's eves when he had seen them 
as long ago as the fourth of the month; and, on 
the morning of the next day, the servant had re- 
ported Lucilla as being hardly able to distin- 
guish objects in the view from the window of her 
room. Later on the same day she had secretly 
left Ramsgate; and Grosse’s letter proved that she 
had not been near her surgical attendant since. 

Weary as I was after the journey, this miser- 
able news kept me waking long after I had gone 
tomy bed. ‘The next morning | was up with the 
servants—impatient to start fur London by the 


first train. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHUTIL 


ON THE WAY TO THE END.-——-SECOND STAGE, 


Earvy riser as I was, I found that Oscar had 
risen earlier still. He had left the rectory, and 
had disturbed Mn (sootheridge’s morning slum- 
bers by an application at the inn for the key of 
Browndown. 

On his return to the rectory he merely said 
that he had been to see after various things be- 
longing to him which were still left in the empty 
hoase. His look and manner as he gave us this 
brief explanation were, to my mind, more unsat- 
isfactory than ever. I made no remark; and, 
observing that his loose traveling coat was but- 
toned awry over the breast, [I set ituight for him. 
My hand, as I did this, touched hisreast pocket. 
He started back directly, as if there was some- 
thing in the pocket which he did not wish me 
to feel. Was it something he had brought from 
Browndown ? 

We got away —eneumbered by Mr. Finch, 
who insisted on attaching himself to Oscar—by 
the first express train, which took us straight to 
London. 


spare for a brief visit to Grosse before we again 
took the railway back toSvdenham. Having de- 
cided not to mention the bad news about Lucilla’s 
eves to Oscar until I had seen the German first, 
I made the best excuse that suggested itself, and 
leaving the two gentlemen in the 
waiting-room at the station. 

I found Grosse confined to his easy-chair, with 
his gouty foot enveloped in cool cabbage leaves. 
Between pain and anxiety, his eves were Wilder, 
his broken English was more grotesque, than 
ever. When I appeared at the duor of his room 
and said good-morning—in the frenzy of his im- 
patienc e he shook his fist at me. 

‘Good-morning go-damn !” he roared out. 
** Where? where? where is Feench 7” 

I told him where we believed Lucilla to be. 
Grosse turned his head, and shook his fist at a 
bottle on the chimney-piece next. 

‘*Get that bottles on the chimney,” he said. 
** And the eye-baths by the side of him. Don't 
stop with your talky-talky-chatterations here. 
Go! Save her eyes. Look! You do this, 
You throw her head back—soh!” He illustra- 
ted the position so forcibly with his own head 
that he shook his gouty foot, and screamed with 
the pain of it. He went on nevertheless, glaring 
frightfully through his spectacles, gnashing his 
mustache fiercely between his teeth. ‘* Throw 
her head back. Fill the eve-baths; turn him 
upsides-down over her open eyes. Drown them 
turn-turn-about in my mixtures. Drown them, 
I say, one-down - todder-come-on, and if she 
screech never mind it. Then bring her to me. 
For the lofe of Gott, bring her to me. If you tie 
her hands and foots, bring her to me. What is 
the womans stopping for? Go! go! go!” 

‘*T want to ask you a question about Oscar,” 
I said, *‘ before I go.” 

He seized the pillow which supported his head 
—evidently intending to expedite my departure 
by throwing it at me. I produced the railway 
time-table as the best defensive weapon at my 
command. ‘Look at it for yourself,” I said, 
‘‘and you will see that I must wait at the sta- 
tion, if I don’t wait here.” 

With some difficulty I satisfied him that it 
was impossible to leave London for Sydenham 
before a certain hour, and that I had at least ten 
minutes to spare, which might be just as avell 

in consulting him. He closed his glaring 
eves, and laid his head back on the chair, thor- 
oughly exhausted with his own outbreak of ex- 


citement. ‘*‘No matter how things goes,” he 
said, ‘‘a womans must wag her tongue. Goot. 
Wag yours.” 


‘*I am placed in a very difficult position,” I 
began. ‘‘ Oscar is going with me to Lucilla. I 
shal, of course, take care, in the first place, that 
he and Nugent do not meet, unless I am present 
at the interview. But I am not equally sure of 
what I ought to do in the case of Lucilla. Must 
I keep them apart until I have first prepared her 
to see Oscar ?” 

‘*Let her see the devil himself if you like,” 
growled Grosse, ‘‘so long as you bring her here 


Comparison of time-tables, on reach- 
ing the terminus, showed that I had leisure to 


afterwards-directly to me. 
termost thins gut you prepare Oscar. 
no preparations: She is cnough disappointed in 
him as it is! 

Disappointed in him?” 
don't understand you.” 

He settled himself wearily in his chair, and 
referred, in a softened and saddened tone, to that 
private conversation of his with Lucilla, at 
Ramsgate, which has already been reported in 
the Journal. I was now informed, for the first 
time, of those changes in her sensations and in 
her ways of thinking which had so keenly vexed 
and mortified her. I heard of the ominous ab- 
sence of the old thrill of pleasure when Nugent 
took her hand on meeting her at the sea-side—I 
heard how bitterly his personal appearance had 
disappointed her (when she had seen his features 
in detail) by comparison with the charming ideal 
picture which she had formed of her lover in the 
days of her blindness: those happier days, as 
she had called them, when she was Poor Miss 
Finch. 

**Surely,” I said, ‘all the old feelings will 
come back to her when she sees Oscar 7” 

** They will never come back to her—no, not 
if she sees fifty Oscars ! 

He was beginning to frighten me, or to irri- 
tate me—I can hardly say which. I only know 
that I persisted in disputing with him. ** When 
she sees the true man,’ I went on, ‘* do vou mean 
to say she will feel the same disappointment—” 

I could get no farther than that. He cut me 
short there, without ceremony. 

** You foolish womans!” he interposed, ‘* she 
will feel more than the same. I have told you 
already it was one enormous disappointments to 
her when she saw the handsome brodder with 
the fair complexions. Ask your own self what 
will it be when she sees the ugly brodder with 
the blue face. I tell you this:—she will think 
your true man the worst impostor of the two.” 

There I indignantly contradicted him. 

** Hlis face may be a disappointment to her,” I 
said; **I own that. But there it will end. Her 
hand will tell her, when he takes it, that there is 
no impostor deceiving her this time.” 

‘*Her hand will tell her nothing—no more 
than yours. I had not so much hard hearts in 
me as to say that to Aer when she asked me, I 
say it to you. Hold your tongue and listen. All 
those thrill-tingles that she once had when he 
touched her belong to anodder time—the time 
gone-by, when her sight was in her fingers and 
not in her eyes. With those fine-superfine-feel- 
ings of the days when she was blind she pays 
now for her grand new privilege of opening her 
eves on the world. (And worth the price too!) 
Do you understand vet? It is a sort of swop- 
bargain between Nature and this poor girls of 
ours. I take away your eyes—I give you your 
fine touch. I give vou your eyes—I take away 
your fine touch. Soh! that is plain. You see 
now 7” 

I was too mortified and too miserable to an- 
swer him. ‘Through all our later troubles I had 
looked forward so confidently to Oscar's reap- 
pearance as the one sufficient condition on which 
Lucilla’s happiness would be certainly restored! 
What had become of my anticipations now? I[ 
sat silent, staring in stupid depression at the 
pattern of the carpet. Grosse took out his 
watch. 

‘** Your ten-minutes-time has counted himself 
out,” he said. 

I neither moved nor heeded him. His fero- 
cious eyes began to flame again behind his mon- 
strous spectacles. 

** Go-be-off-with-vou!” he shouted at me as 
if I was deaf. ‘*Her eves! her eves! While 
you stop chatterboxing here, her eves are in dan- 
ger. What with her frettings and her cryings 
and her damn-nonsense-lote- business, I swear you 
my solemn oath her sight was in danger when 
I saw her a whole fortnight gone-by. Do you 
want my big pillow to tly bang at vour head ? 
You don't want him? Be-off-away with you, then, 
or you will have him in one-two-three time ! Be- 
off-aw avy—and bring her back to me before night!” 

I returned to the railway. Of all the women 
whom I passed in the crowded streets, I doubt 
if one had a heavier heart in her bosom that 
morning than mine. 

‘To make matters worse still, my traveling com- 
panions (one in the refreshment-room, and one 
pacing the platform) received my account of my 
interview with Grosse in a manner which serious- 
ly disappointed and discouraged me. Mr. Finch’s 
inhuman conceit treated my melancholy news of 
his daughter as a species of complimentary trib- 
ute to his own foresight. ‘* You remember, Ma- 
dame Pratolungo, I took high ground in this 
matter from the first. 
proceedings of the man Grosse as involving a 
purely worldly interference with the ways of an 
inscrutable Providence. With what effect? My 
paternal influence was repudiated; my Moral 
Weight was, so to speak, set aside. And now 
you see the result. ‘Take it to heart, dear friend. 
May it be a warning to you!” He sighed with 
ponderous complacency. ‘and turned from me to 
the girl behind the counter. ‘* I will take anoth- 
er cup of tea. 

Oscar's reception of me, when I found him on 
the platform, and told him next of Lucilla’s crit- 
ical state, was more than discouraging. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he alarmed me. 

** Another item in the debt I owe to Nugent!” 
he said. Not a word of sympathy, not a word 
of sorrow. That vindictive answer, and nothing 
more. 

We started for Sydenham. 

From time to time I looked at Oscar sitting 
opposite to me, to see if any change appeared in 
him as we drew nearer and nearer to the place in 
which Lucilla was now living. No! Still the 
same ominous silence, the same unnatural self- 
repression possessed him. Except the moment- 
ary outbreak when Mr. Finch had placed Nu- 
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You will do the bet- | gent’s letter in his hand on the previous evening, 
She wants | 


not the faintest token of what was really going 
on in his mind had escaped him since we had 
left Marseilles. He, who could weep over all his 
other griefs as easily and as spontaneously as a 
woman, had not shed a tear since the fatal day 
when he had discovered that his brother had 
played him false—that brother who had been the 
god of his idolatry, the sacred object of his grat- 
itude and his love! When a man of Oscar's 
temperament becomes frozen up for days togeth- 
er in his own thoughts—when he keeps his own 
counsel—when he asks for no sympathy, and ut- 
ters no complaint—the sign is a serious one, 
There are hidden forces gathering in him which 
will burst their way to the surface—for good or 
for evil—with an irresistible result. Watching 
(scar attentively behind my veil, [ felt the cer- 
tain assurance that the part he would take in the 
terrible conflict of interests now awaiting us 
would be a part which I should remember/to the 
latest day of my life. i 

We reached Sydenham, and went tu the near- 
est hotel. 

On the railway—with other travelers in the 
carriage—it had been impossible to consult on 
the safest method of approaching Lucilla in the 
first instance, That serious question now press- 
ed for instant decision. We sat down to consult 
on it in the room which we had hired at the 


hotel. 


“GET THEE BEHIND ME, (MRS.) 
SATAN!” 


Tue design of the picture from the pencil of 
Mr. Nast which appears on page 140 is to con- 
vey a great moral lesson tu those who may be 
tempted to accept the pernicious doctrines of the 
free-love school of our day. ‘The tempted one in 
our illustration is an unhappy woman who, ir 
climbing the rugged hill of lite, is compelled to 
bear, alone, the burden of a drunken husband 
and her little children. On the way she is met 
by an angel of darkness, holding in her hand an 
open scroll on which appear the words, ** Be 
Saved by Free Love!” But the woman is tuo 
wise to be caught in such a snare. and, turning 
her back upon the would-be seducer, resumes her 
journey, exclaiming, as she goes, with scorn, 
‘**I’d rather travel the hardest path of matri- 
mony than follow your footsteps!"—words no- 
bly spoken, and worthy to be cherished by every 
true woman. 

But, lest any might think the Satanic charac- 
ter in the drawing an exaggeration, we need only 
reproduce in its support one or two choice sen- 
tences from the lips of a leading advocate of 
woman's rights, as delivered recently in the 
course of a lecture in this city and elsewhere. 
Here they are: 

“If it be primarily the right of men and women to 
take on the marriage relation of their own free-will and 
accord, #0, too, does it remain their right to determine 
how long it shall continue and when it shall cease. 
Suppose a separation is desired because one of the two 
loves and is loved elaewhere. If the union be main- 
tained by force, at least two of them, probably all three, 
are unhappy; but if they separate, only one is render- 
ed unhappy. So if the greatest good of the greatest 
a is to rule, separation is legitimate and desir- 
able. 

“It can now be asked, What is the legitimate se- 
quence of social freedom? To which I unhesitating- 
ly reply, free love, or freedom of the affections. * And 
are you a freesover 7 is the almost incredulous query. 
I repeat a frequent reply : ‘I am; and I can honestly, 
in the fullness of my soul, raise my voice to my Maker, 
and thank Him that I am, and that I have had the 
strength and the devotion to truth to stand before this 
traducing and vilifying community in a manner repre- 
sentative of that which shall come with healing on its 
wings for the bruised hearts and crushed affections of 
humanity.’ And fo those who denounce me for this I 
reply, ‘ Yea, Iam a free-lover. I have an inalienable, 
constitutional, and natural right te love whom I may; 
to love as long or as short a period as I can; to change 
that love every day if I please.’” 


If this mischievous talk does not emanate from 
Satan, whence does it come? Certainly it can 
not have the Divine approval, else what comes of 
the injunction uttered by the Saviour, ** What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder 7” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Pictvre-Lovers and picture-buyers have had ample 
opportunity this winter to gratify their taste and to 
expend their money. New York abounds in fine col- 
lections, which are on exhibition; and it is stated 
that not less than a thousand paintings will be sold 
at auction within two monthe from the time when we 
pen this paragraph. The interest in art seeme every 
where quickened, and artistic taste ie rapidly devel- 
oping among the masses. A visit to some of our pic- 
ture-galleries is a delightful way of spending an after- 
noon. The water-color exhibition at the Academy of 
Design plainly indicates a marked progress and a 
growing appreciation of this kind of painting. There 
are about five hundred pictures in the collection, many 
of which are by foreign artists. At the Somerville 
Gallery, at the Leavitt and the Leeds Art Rooms, at 
Goupil’s, Schaus’s, Snedicor’s, M‘Lean’s, and at nu- 
merous Other places, the amateur may always find 
beauties upon which to feast his eyes. Soon the con- 
tributions of the French and German artista to the 
Chicago Relief Fund will be exhibited, and to some 
extent the Metropolitan Art Museum will be access- 
ible to the public. So day after day artistic works of 
interest come before the public eye, aiding in the cul- 
ture of taste among the people. One of the most note- 
worthy paintings on exhibition is the “ Crucifixion,” 
by Gérome, which has attracted much attention from 
critica and connoisseurs. Brion’s “Sixth Day of Cre- 
ation” ie a large and most remarkable picture, dis- 
playing great power—although any attempt to per- 
sonify God is peculiarly open to criticism. Two large 
and interesting paintings by Selous, of London, are 
now in this city for exhibition. They are called “ Je- 
rusalem in her Grandeur” and “ Modern Jerusalem.” 
and will repay careful study. But. time and space 
would fail if we attempted to mention all the noted 
pictures which New York is this winter showing to 
her citizens. 


The Pall Mail Budget, in th®®ourse of an article on 
the abuse of atrong drinks, makes this alarming state- 


— 
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ment: ** The fact is, that the habits which the lately 
fashionable medical patronage of alcoho] has induced 
have spread not only into the drawing-room, but into 
the nursery, It has been quite a common practice of 
late years for complaisant practitioners to order wine 
for the little people as well as the grown ones. Port- 
wine has been a great panacea of late for paleness and 
lassitude in the nursery and the school-room. Fash- 
ionable boarding-schools have to keep an approved 
cellar, and the indulgent mothers are apt to think 
highly of the considerate doctor whe acrees that ‘the 
child needs support, and would be all the better for a 
little wine at dinner.*’ 


It may be considered as among the important signs 
of the times that the Belgian Chambers have just voted 
anew law establishing traveling scholar-hins for young 
graduates of the various faculties, and gi.ing prefer. 
ence by a apecial article, to take effect from 1573, to 
those competitors who know Enylish, German, and 
Italian. M. Jules Simon has also in France intro- 
duced into the National Assembly, on the part of the 
government, a projet de loi for the establishment of 
similar scholarships, which resemble in principle the 
Radcliffe traveling scholarships of the University of 
Oxford. The chief a-ientifie journal of France, while 
applauding the minister's proposition, expresacs a de- 
sire that a similar provision to that of the Belgian law 
may be added, in order to encourage the study of for- 
eign languages among French students, ** hitherto too 
much neglected.” 


The English papers rejoice over the prospect of a 
radical reform in certain funeral customs. The refor- 
mation is due to the clergy, who, at a recent meeting 
held at the Bishop of Dover's house, determined that 
for the future they would decline to accept scarfs and 
hat-bands on these occasions. The Dispatch applauds 
the movement, and adds, facetiously, that it “hopes 
that the good example’ will be followed by doctors, 
who are in the habit of attending the funerals of those 
whom they have failed to eure, and who might testify 
their regret at such failure, and their sympathy with 
sorrowing relatives, by refusing to reccive several yards 
of silk or crape.” 


No wonder that small-pox continues to spread! A 
short time since an individual claiming to be a physi- 
cian had a patient who was attacked with small-pex. 
It was necessary to take him to the Flatbush Hospi- 
tal; but the physician (7), instead of taking him in 
a private conveyance thither, took him on a public 
street-car, where were & number of persona The of- 
fender was brought up before a justice and fined fifty 
dollars, which was far too small an amount for such 
criminal carelessness or ignorance. 


During the tria] of Mra. Wharton sixty-six witness. 
es were@eummoned, and fifty-six eworn. The cost uf 
the triakgwas about sixteen thousand dollars. 


Lord Lurgan's famous dog, Master M‘Grath—the 
most celebrated dog in Irish history—recently died of 
pneumonia, to the great regret of all lovers of sport. 


Among the “ melancholy deaths” reported in the 
Scotch papers is that of an immense cat, the preperty 
of a hair-dreeser in Prince's Street, Edinburgh. The 
creature was said to have been one of the sichta of 
Edinburgh—a model cf beauty and a king of cata. 


The young daughter of Jenny Lind, now only four. 
teen, promises to equal, if not to surpasa, her mother 
in the sweetness and compass of her voice. 


There are now 155) miles of railroads in operation 
in Minnesota. Ten years ago there were only twenty 
milea, 


It ix stated that out of thirty-five or forty thousand 
persons who make up the so-called criminal class of 
the United States, eight thousand are held for tria] or 
as witnesses. Much the larger part of these are held 
as witnesses. It is to be hoped that the National 
Prison Association will mitigate the condition of these 
unfortunates. A case which, perhaps, is not unlike 
thousands is that of the waiter-boy who happened to 
see the shooting of James Fisk at the Grand Cenrral 
Hotel. He was at once seized and deprived of his lib- 
erty, and until, in the slow course of justice, Stokes 
is convicted or acquitted, he will be held as a prisoner. 
He has committed no crime, his knowledge of the 
shooting was gained involuntarily, and yet he is im- 
prisoned as closely as the accused person himeclf. 


An exchange desires to know, before we quite lose 
sight of the former Russian minister, whether his 
name is pronounced Cafacazy, or Ca‘acazy, or Cata*u- 
zy, or Catacazy. 


The Young Ladies’ Christian Association of this 
city, although it has been organized but two year, 
has already accomplished much good. The present 
rooms of the association are at No. 64 Irving Place. 
A lady is in attendance, and a comfortable reception- 
room is open from eight in the morningaantil nine at 
night, where young girls are kindly welcomed. Con- 
nected with this are a reading-room, and a library of 
700 well-chosen books. A prominent feature of the 
institution is an employment bureau, having for its 
design the securing of situations for deserving young 
women. Good boarding-places are also procured for 
those who desire; and instruction in machine-sewing, 
dress-making, and fine needle-work is given. Thus 
are the young ladies of the city doing a good work 
among the poor and friendless of their own ex. 
They particularly desire to aid those who have been | 
reduced from comfortable circumstances to a strurgle 
for daily bread in a large city. 


We have had high gales in this vicinity lately. A 
passenger on the Flushing Railroad train, while pass- 
ing from one car to another, was caught by the wind 
and hurled the distance of twenty feet. Butif the vio- 
lence of gales is to be measured by the distance which 
people are blown, we can not boast of any thing great 
‘n this section of country. The Youghiogheny Vailey 
takes the palm. One young woman in that recion 
was lately seized by a gust of wind and carried 460 
vards by actual measurement. So the story cows. 
She was not killed, but only received a namber of se- 
vere bruises in falling through an apple-trec. 


It is reported by a careful compnter of statistics that 
there are 8,000,000 people in the United States who use 
tobacco in some form. As taxes were collected last 
year on 95.000,000 pounds of mannfactured tobacco 
and 1,330,000 cicars, the average allowance for each 
consumer of tobacco that had paid the tax would be 
11 pounds and 169 cisars per year. 
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SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK. 
Hurrah! The ball’s up! There's 
skating at the Park! ‘The bare announcement 
is sufficient to crowd the pond with a merry 
throng of skaters, who, from early morn till 
evening late, delight to skim its glassy surface. 
The dav on which our broad picture, shown on 
pages 144 and 145, was drawn was one of the 
most favorable of the season. Thousands of 
both sexes and of all ages are in attendance, 
and may be seen indulging in the healthful sport. 
The ever-gliding figures of the skaters in their 
rich and varied costumes present at every turn 
a scene of freshest beauty, upon which the eyes 
may look with tireless satisfaction, Some among 
them are of the most indifferent order of per- 
formers, but by far the greater number are the 
equals of any in the country for dexterity and 
grace of movement. The extreme cold of the 
past few days has increased the facilities for the 
sport, and the promise is for weeks to come. 
May the season run long, says every true lover 
of the sport; and may the season run long, say we. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Avtnor oF Breve,” Romoua,” Ete. 


Book 33. 
AXD YOUXKG. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘* All that in woman is adored 
In thy fair self I find— 
For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind.” 
—Sirn SEpiey. 


Tue question whether Mr. Tyke should be ap- 
pointed as salaried chaplain to the hospital was 
an exciting topic to the Middlemarchers; and 
Lydgate heard it discussed in a way that threw 
much light on the power exercised in the town 
by Mr. Bulstrode. ‘The banker was evidently a 
ruler, but there was an opposition party, and even 
among his supporters there were some who allow- 
ed it to be seen that their support was a compro- 
mise, and who frankly stated their impression 
that the general scheme of things, and especially 
the casualties of trade, required you to hold a 
candle to the devil. 

Mr. Bulstrode’s power was not due simply to 
his being a country banker who knew the finan- 
cial secrets of most traders in the town, and could 
touch the springs of their credit; it was fortified 
by a beneticence that was at once ready and se- 
vere—ready to confer obligations, and severe in 
watching the result. We had gathered, as an in- 
dustrious man always at his post, a chief share in 
administering the town charities,-and his private 
charities were both minute and abundant... He 
would take a great deal of pains about apprentic- 
ing Tegg the shoe-maker’s son, and he would 
watch over ‘Tegg’s church-goimg; he would de- 
fend Mrs. Strype the washer-woman against 
Stubb's unjust exaction on the score of her dry- 
ing-ground, and he would himself scrutinize a 
calumny against Mrs. Strype. His private minor 
loans were numerous, but he would inquire strict- 
ly into the circumstances both before and after. 
In this way a man gathers a domain in his neigh- 
bors’ hope and fear as well as gratitude; and 
power; when once it has got into that subtle re- 
gion, propagates itself, spreading out of all pro- 
portion to its external means. It was a princi- 
ple with Mr. Buistrode to gain as much power as 
possible, that he might use it for the glory of God. 
He went through a great deal of spiritual conflict 
and inward argument in order to adjust his mo- 
tives, and make clear to himself what God's glory 
required. But, as we have seen, his motives 
were not always rightly appreciated. ‘There were 
many crass minds in Middlemarch whose reflect- 
ive scales could only weigh things in the lump; 
and they had a strong suspicion that since Mr. 
Bulstrode could not enjoy life in their fashion, 
eating and drinking so little as he did, and wor- 
riting himself about every thing, he must have a 
sort of vampire’s feast in the sense of mastery. 

The subject of the chaplaincy came up at Mr. 
Vincy'’s table when Lydgate was dining there, 
and the family connection with Mr. Bulstrode 
did not, he observed, prevent some freedom of re- 
mark even on the part of the host himself, though 
his reasons against the proposed arrangement 
turned entirely on his objection to Mr. Tyke’s 
sermons, which-were all doctrine, and his prefter- 
ence for Mr. Farebrother, whose sermons were 
free from that taint. Mr. Vincy liked well enough 
the notion of the chaplain’s having a salary, sup- 
posing it were given to Farebrother, who was as 
good a little fellow as ever breathed, and the best 
preacher any where, and companionable too. 

‘* What line shall you take, then?” said Mr. 
Chichely, the coroner, a great coursing comrade 
of Mr. Vincy’s. 

‘‘Oh, I'm precious glad I’m not one of the 
Directors now. I shall vote for referring the 
matter to the Directors and the Medical Board 
together. I shall roll some of my-responsibility 
on your shoulders, doctor,” said Mr. Vincy, 
glancing first at Dr. Sprague, the senior physi- 
cian of the town, and then at Lydgate, who sat 
opposite. ‘* You medical gentlemen must con- 
sult which sort of black draught you will pre- 
scribe, eh, Mr. Lydgate 2” 

{1 know little of either,” said Lydgate ; *‘ but, 
in general, appointments are apt to be made too 
much a question of personal liking. The fittest 
man for a particular post is not always-the best 
tellow or the most agreeable. Sometimes, if you 
wanted to get a reform, your only way would be 


ti pension off the good fellows whom every body 
ii fond of, and put them out of the question.” 

‘Dr. Sprague, who was consideied the physi- 
can of most * weight,” though Dr. Minchin 
vas usually said to have more ‘‘ penetration,” 
d’vested his large, heavy face of all expression, 
a id looked at his wine-glass while Lydgate was 
sieaking. Whatever was not problematical and 
s ispected about this young man—for example, a 
curtain showiness as to foreign ideas, and a dis- 
f sition to unsettle what had been settled and 
f rgotten by his elders—was positively unwel- 
c me toa physician whose standing had been fix- 
e | thirty years before by a treatise on Meningitis, 
which at least one copy marked ‘‘ own” was 
i mind in calf. For my part, I have some fellow- 
fieling with Dr. Sprague: one’s self-satisfaction 
is an untaxed kind of property which it is very 
u‘ipleasant to find depreciated. 

Lydgate’s remark, however, did not meet the 
s-nse of the company. Mr. Vincy said that if he 
c uld have Ais way, he would not put disagree- 
a ile fellows any where. 

‘*Hang your reforms!” said Mr. Chichely. 
‘' There’s nu greater humbug in the world. You 
n ver hear of a reform but it means some trick 
t¢ put in new men. I hope you are not one of 
tle ZLancet’s men, Mr. Lydgate—wanting to 
tke the coronership out of the hands of the legal 
p ofession ! your words appear to point that way.” 

“JT disapprove of Wakley,” interposed Dr. 
Sprague; ‘*no man more: he is an ill-intentioned 
f¢ low, who would sacrifice the respectability of 
tl_e profession, which every body knows depends 
o | the London colleges, for the sake of getting 
s|me notoriety for himself. There are men who 
d in't mind about being kicked blue if they can 
o ily get talked about. But Wakley is right 
si metimes,” the doctor added, judicially. ‘I 
c*uld mention one or two points in which Wak- 
le y is in the right.” 

** Oh, well,” said Mr. Chichely, ‘‘I blame no 
nan for standing up in favor of his own cloth ; 
b it, coming to argument, I should like to know 
h ww a coroner is to judge of evidence if he has not 
h d a legal training ?” 

‘¢In my opinion,” said Lydgate, *‘ legal train- 
gz only makes a man more incompetent in ques- 
ms that require knowledge of another kind. 
iople talk about evidence as if it could really 

weighed in scales by a blind Justice. No 
in can judge what is good evidence on any 
rticular subject unless he knows that subject 
will. A lawyer is no better than an old woman 
at a post-mortem examination. How is he to 
kiow the action of a poison? You might as 
wll say that scanning verse will teach you to 
s¢ in the potato crops.” 

‘* You are aware, I suppose, that it is not the 
c¢ roner’s business to conduct the post-mortem, 
bit only to take the evidence of the medical 
w tness ?” said Mr. Chichely, with some scorn. 

‘** Who is often almost as ignorant as the cor- 
oier himself,” said Lydgate. ‘‘ Questions of 
m ‘dical jurisprudence ought not to be left to the 
clance of decent knowledge in a medical wit- 
ni ss, and the coroner ought not to be a man who 
w |l believe that strychnine will destroy the coats 
of the stomach if an ignorant practitioner bap- 
p¢ ns to tell him so.” 

Lydgate had really lost sight of the fact that 
Mr. Chichely was his Majesty’s coroner, and 
et Jed innocently with the question, ** Dou’t you 
ag ree with me, Dr. Sprague ?” 

‘*To a certain extent—with regard to popu- 
lo is districts, and in the metropolis,” said the 
dc ter. ‘* But I hope it wilk be long before this 
pé tt of the country loses the services of my friend 
C ichely, even though it might get the best man 
in our profession to succeed him. I am sure 
V ney will agree with me.” 

* Yes, yes; give me a coroner who is a good 
cc irsing man,” said Mr. Vincy, jovially. ‘** And 
in my opinion, you're safest with a lawyer. No- 
bc ly can know every thing. Most things are 
*, sitation of God.’ And as to poisoning, why, 
w at you want to know is the law. Come, shall 
wi join the ladies ?” 

Lydgate’s private opinion was that Mr. Chich- 
el might be the very coroner without bias as to 
th + coats of the stomach, but he had not meant 
to’ be personal. This was one of the difficulties 
of moving in good Middlemarch society: it was 
dz agerous to insist on knowledge as a qualifica- 
tii n for any salaried office. Fred Vincy had 
ca led Lydgate a prig, and now Mr. Chichely was 
in lined to call him prick-eared ; especially when, 
in-the drawing-room, he seemed to be making 
hi-nself eminently agreeable to Rosamond, whom 
he had easily monopolized in a téte-a-téte, since 
M's. Vincy herself sat at the tea-table. She re- 
sij ned no domestic function to her daughter ; and 
th ;“matron’s blooming, good-natured face, with 
th; too volatile pink strings floating from her 
fir > throat, and her cheery manners to her hus- 
ba id and children, was certainly among the 
gi iat attractions of the Vincy house—attractions 
w ich made it all the easier to fall in love with 
th: daughter. The tinge of unpretentious, in- 
of ensive vulgarity in Mrs. Vincy gave more ef- 
fe t to Rosamond’s refinement, which was beyond 
w iat“Lydgate had expected. 

Certainly, small feet and perfectly turned 
sk pulders aid the impression of refined manners, 
aid the right thing said seems quite astonish- 
in sly right when it is accompanied with exqui- 
si e curves of lip and eyelid. And Rosamond 
cc ald say the right thing; for she was clever 
w th that sort of cleverness which catches every 
tore except the humorous. Happily she never 
at empted to joke, and this perhaps was the most 
d¢ sisive mark of her cleverness. 

She and Lydgate got readily into conversa- 
ticn. He regretted that he had not heard her 
sii g the other day at Stone Court. The only 


pl asure he allowed himself during the latter part 
of his stay at Paris was to go and hear music. 

‘You have studied music, probably?” said 
R samond. 
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‘*No; I know the notes of many birds, and I 
know many melodies by ear; but the music that 
I don't know at all, and have no notion about, 
delights me—atfects me. How stupid the world 
is that it does not make more use of such a pleas- 
ure within its reach!” 

**Yes, and you will find Middlemarch very 
tuneless. There are hardly any good musicians. 
I only know two gentlemen who sing at all well.” 

**I suppose it is the fashion to sing comic 
songs in a rhythmic way, leaving you to fancy 
the tune—very much as if it were tapped on a 
drum ?” 

‘** Ah, you have heard Mr. Bowyer,” said Ro- 
samond, with one of her rare emiles. ‘* But we 
are speaking very ill of our neighbors.” 

Lydgate was almost forgetting that he must 
carry on the conversation, in thinking how lovely 
this creature was, her garment seeming to be 
made out of the faintest blue sky, herself so im- 
maculately blonde, as if the petals of some gigan.- 
tic flower had just opened and disclosed her; 
and yet with this infantine blondeness showing so 
much ready, self-possessed grace. Since he had 
had the memory of Laure, Lydgate had lost all 
taste fer large-eyed silence: the divine cow no 
longer attracted him, and Rosamond was her 
very opposite. But he recalled himself. 

**You will let me hear some music to-night, 
I hope.” 

‘* T will let vou hear my attempts, if you like,” 
said Rosamond. ‘* Papa is sure to insist on my 
singing. But I shall tremble before you, who 
have heard the best singers in Paris. I have 
heard very little: I have only once been to Lon- 
don. But our organist at St. Peter's is a good 
musician, and I go on studying with him.” 

**’Tell me what you saw in London.” 

** Very little.” (A more naire girl would have 
said, ‘* Oh, every thing!” But Rosamond knew 
better.) ‘*.A few of the ordinary sights, such 
as raw country girls are always taken’to.” 

**Do you call yourself a raw country girl ?” 
said Lydgate, looking at her with an involuntary 
emphasis of admiration which made Rosamond 
blush with pleasure. But she remained simply 
serious, turned her long neck a little, and put up 
her hand to touch her wondrous hair-plaits—a 
habitual gesture with her, as pretty as any move- 
ments of » kitten’s paw. Not that Rosamond 
was in the least like a kitten: she was a sylph 
caught young and educated at Mrs, Lemon's. 

**T assure you my mind is raw,”’ she said, im- 
mediately; ** I pass at Middlemarch. I am not 
afraid of talking to our old neighbors. But Iam 
really afraid of you.” 

‘**An accomplished woman almost always 
knows more than we men, though her knowledge 
is of a different sort. I am sure you could teach 
me a thousand things—as an exquisite bird could 
teach a bear if there were any common language 
between them. Happily there is a common 
language between women and men, and so the 
bears can get taught.” 

‘* Ah, there is Fred beginning to strum! I 
must go and hinder him from jarring all your 
nerves,” said Rosamond, moving to the other 
side of the room, where Fred, having opened the 
piano, at his father’s desire, that Rosamond might 
give them some music, was parenthetically per- 
forming ‘* Cherry Ripe” with one hand. Able 
men who have passed their examinations will 
do these things sometimes not less than the 
plucked Fred. 

‘* Fred, pray defer your practicing till tq mor- 
row; you will make Mr. Lydgate ill,” said Rosa- 
mond, ** He has an ear.” 

Fred laughed, and went on with his tune to the 
end, 

Rosamond turned to Lydgate, smiling gently, 
and said, ‘*‘ You perceive, the bears will not al- 
ways be taught.” 

** Now then, Rosy!” said Fred, springing from 
the stool and twisting it upward for her, with a 
hearty expectation of enjoyment. 
rousing tunes first.” 

Rosamond played admirably. Her master at 
Mrs. Lemon’s school (close to a county town with 
a memorable history that had its relics in church 
and castle) was one of those excellent musicians, 
here and there to be found in our provinces, wor- 
thy to compare with many a noted Kapellmeister 
in a country which offers more plentiful condi- 
tions of musical celebrity. Rosamond, with the 
executant’s instinct, had seized his manner of 
playing, and gave forth his large rendering of 
noble music with-the precision of an echo. It 
was almost startling, heard for the firsttime. A 
hidden soul seemed to be flowing forth from Ro- 
samond's fingers; and so indeed it was, since 
souls live on in perpetual echoes, and to all fine 
expression there goes somewhere an originating 
activity, if it be only that of an interpreter. Lyd- 
gate was tuken possession of, and began to be- 
lieve in her as something exceptional. After all, 
he thought, one need not be surprised to find the 
rare conjunctions of nature under circumstances 
apparently unfavorable : come where they may, 
they always depend on conditions that are not 
obvious. He sat looking at her, and did not rise 
to pay her any compliments, leaving that to oth- 
ers, now that his admiration was deepened. 

Her singing was less remarkable, but also well 
trained, and sweet to hear as a chime perfectly in 
tune. It is true she sang **‘ Meet me by moon- 
light,” and ‘‘ I've been roaming;” for mortals 
must share the fashions of their time, and none 
but the ancients can be always classical. But 
Rosamond could also sing ** Black-eyed Susan” 
with effect, or Haydn's canzonets, or ** Voi, che 
sapete,” or ** Batti, -batti’—she only wanted to 
know what her audience liked. 

Hler father looked round at the company, de- 
lighting in their admiration. Her mother sat, 
like a Niobe before her troubles, with her young- 
est little girl on her lap, softly beating the child’s 
hand up and down in time to the music. And 
Fred, notwithstanding his general skepticism 
about Rosy, listened to her music with perfect 


** Some good 


allegiance, wishing he could do the same thing 
on his flute. It was the pleasantest tuimily paiiy 
that Lydgate had seen since he came to Middle- 
march. ‘The Vincys had the readiness to enjoy, 
the rejection of all anxiety, and the belief in life 
as a merry lot, which made a house exceptional 
in most county towns at that time, when Evan- 
gelicalism had cast a certain suspicion as of 
plague-infection over the few amusements which 
survived in the provinces. At the Vincys’ there 
was always whist, and the card-tables stood 
ready now, making some of the company secret- 
ly impatient of the music. Before it ceased Mr. 
Farebrother came in—a handsome, broad-chested 
but otherwise small man, about forty, whose black 
was very threadbare: the brilliancy was all in 
his quick gray eyes. He came like a pleasant 
change in the light, arresting little Louisa with 
fatherly nonsense as she was being led out of the 
room by Miss Morgan, greeting every body with 
some special word, and seeming to condense 
more talk into ten minutes than had been held 
all through the evening. He claimed from Lyd- 
gate the fulfillment of a promise to come and see 
him. ‘‘I can't let you off, you know, because I 
have some beetles to show you. We collectors 
feel an interest in every new man till he has seen 
all we have to show him.” 

But soon he swerved to the whist-table, rub- 
bing his hands and saying, ‘*Come now, let us 
be serious! Mr. Lydgate? not play? Ah! you 
are too young and light for this kind of thing.” 

Lydgate said to himself that the clergyman 
whose abilities were so painful to Mr. Bulstrode 
appeared to have found an agreeable resort in 
this certainly not erudite household. He could 
half understand it: the good humor, the good 
looks of elder and younger, and the provision for 
passing the time without any labor of intelligence, 
might make the house beguiling to people who 
had no particular use for their odd hours. 

Every thing looked blooming and joyous ex- 
cept Miss Morgan, who was brown, dull, and re- 
signed, and altogether, as Mrs. Vincy often said, 
just the sort of person for a governess. Lydgate 
did not mean to pay many such visits himself. 
They were a wretched waste of the evenings ; 
and now, when he had talked a little more to 
Rosamond, he meant to excuse himself and go. 

**You will not like us at Middlemarch, I feel 
sure,” she said, when the whist-plavers were set- 
tled. ‘* We are very stupid, and you have been 
used to something quite different.” 

‘*T suppose all country towns are pretty much 
alike,” said Lydgate. ‘* But I have noticed that 
one always believes one’s own town to be more 
stupid than any other. I have made up my mind 
to take Middlemarch as it comes, and shall be 
much obliged if the town will take me in the same 
way. I have certainly found some charms in it 
which are much greater than I had expected.” 

‘*You mean the rides toward Tipton and 
Lowick ; every one is pleased with those,” said 
Rosamond, with simplicity. 

** No, I mean something much nearer to me.” 

Rosamond rose and reached her netting, and 
then said, ‘‘ Do you care about dancing at all? 
I am not quite sure whether clever men ever 
dance.” 

‘**T would dance with you, if you would allow 
me.” 

‘*Oh1” said Rosamond, with a slight depre- 
catory laugh. ‘‘I was only going to say that we 
sometimes have dancing, and I wanted to know 
whether you would feel insulted if you were ask- 
ed to come.” 

‘** Not on the condition I mentioned.” 

After this chat Lydgate thought that he was 
going, but on moving toward the whist-tables, 
he got interested in watching Mr. Farebrother's 
play, which was masterly, and also his face, 
which was a striking mixture of the shrewd and 
the mild. At ten o'clock supper was brought in 
(such were the customs of Middlemarch), and 
there was punch-drinking ; but Mr. Farebrother 
had only a glass of water. He was winning, but 
there seemed to be no reason why the renewal 
of rubbers should end, and Lydgate at last took 
his leave. 

But as it was not eleven o'clock, he chose to 
walk in the brisk air toward the tower of St. 
Botolph’s, Mr. Farebrother's church, which stood 
out dark, square, and massive against the star- 
light. It was the oldest church in Middlemarch ; 
the living, however, was but a vicarage worth 
barely four hundred a year. Lydgate had heard 
that. and he wondered now whether Mr. Fare- 
brother cared about the money he won at cards ; 
thinking, ** He seems a very pleasant fellow, but 
Bulstrode may have his good reasons.” Many 
things would be easier to Lydgate if it should 
turn out that Mr. Bulstrode was generally justi- 
fiable. ‘* What is his religious doctrine to me, 
if he carries some good notions along with it? 
One must use such brains as are to be found.” 

These were actually Lydgate’s first meditations 
as he walked away from Mr. Vincy’s, and on this 
ground I fear that many ladies will consider him 
hardly worthy of their attention. He thought of 
Rosamond and her music only in the second 
place; and though, when her turn came, he 
dwelt on the image of her for the rest of his 
walk, he felt no agitation, and had no sense that 
any new current had set into his life. He could 
not marry yet ; he wished not to marry for sev- 
eral years ; and therefore he was not ready to en- 
tertain the notion of being in love with a girl whom 
he happened to admire. He did admire Rosa- 
mond exceedingly ; but that madness which had 
once beset him about Laure was not, he thought, 
likely to occur in relation to any other woman. 
Certainly, if falling in love had been at all in 
question, it would have been quite safe with a 
creature like this Miss Vincy, who had just the 
kind of intelligence one would desire in a wom- 
an—polished, refined, docile, lending itself to 
finish in all the delicacies of life, and enshrined 
in a body which expressed this with a force of 


demonstration that excluded the need for other 
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evidence. Lydgate felt sure that if ever he mar- 
ried, his wife would have that feminine radi- 
ance, that distinctive womanhood which must be 
classed with flowers and music, that sort of beau- 


tv which by its very nature was virtuous, being | 


moulded only for pure and delicate joys. 

But since he did not mean to marry for the 
next five vears—his more pressing business was 
to look into Louis’s new book on Fever, which he 
was specially interested in, because he had known 
Louis in Paris, and had followed many anatom- 
ical demonstrations in order to ascertain the 
specific differences of typhus and typhoid. He 
went home and read far into the smallest hour, 
bringing a much more testing vision of details 
and relations into this pathological study than he 
had ever thought it necessary to apply to the 
complexities of love and marriage, these being 
subjects on which he telt himself amply informed 


by literature, and that traditional wisdom which 


is handed down in the genial conversation of 
men. Whereas Fever had obscure conditions, 
and gave him that delightful labor of the imagi- 
nation which is not meré arbitrariness, but the 
exercise of disciplined power — combining and 
constructing with the clearest eve for probabili- 
ties and the fullest obedience to knowledge ; and 
then, in vet more energetic alliance with impar- 
tial Nature, standing aloof to invent tests by 
which to try its own work. 

Many men have been praised as vividly im- 
aginative on the strength of their profuseness in 


indifferent drawing or cheap narration: reports | 
any thing that was disagreeable to her, was in- 


of very poor talk going on in distant orbs; or 
portraits of Lucifer coming down on his bad er- 
rands as a large, ugly man with bat’s wings and 
spurts of phosphorescence: or exaggerations of 
wantonness that seemed to reflect lite in a dis- 
eased dream. But these kinds of inspiration 
Lydgate regarded as rather vulgar and vinous 
compared with the imagination that reveals sub- 
tile actions inaccessible by any sort of lens, but 
tracked in that outer darkness through long path- 
ways of necessary sequence by the inward light 
which is the last retinement of energy, capable 
of bathing even the ethereal atoms in its ideally 
illuminated space. He, for his part, had tossed 


away all cheap inventions where ignorance finds | 


itself able and at ease: he was enamored of that 
arduous invention which is the very eve of re- 
search, provisionally framing its object and cor- 
recting it to more and more exactness of rela- 


Rosamond's cleverness to discern very subtly the 
faintest aroma of rank, and once when she had 
seen the Misses Brooke accompanying their uncle 
at the county assizes, and seated among the aris- 
tocracy, she had envied them, notwithstanding 
their plain dress. 

If you think it incredible that to imagine Lyd- 
gate as a man of family could cause thrills of sat- 
isfaction which had any thing to do with the 
sense that she was in love with him, I will ask 
you to use your power of comparison a little more 
effectively, and consider whether red cloth and 
epaulets have never had an influence of that sort. 
(ur passions do not live apart in locked cham- 
bers, but, dressed in their small wardrobe of no- 
tions, bring their provisions to a common table 
and mess together, feeding out of the common 
store according to’ their appetite. 

Rosamond, in fact, was entirely occupied, not 
exactly with Tertius Lydgate as he was in him- 
self, but with his relation to her: and it was 
excusable in a girl who was accustomed to hear 
that all young men might, could, would be, or 
actually were in love with her, to believe at once 
that Lydgate could be neo exception, His looks 
and words meant more to her than other men's, 
because she cared more for them: she thought 
of them diligently, and diligently attended to 
that perfection of appearance, behavior, senti- 
ments, and all other elegancies, which would find 
in Lydgate a more adequate admirer than she 
had vet been conscious of. 

For Rosamond, though she would never do 


dustrious; and now more than ever she was 
active in sketching her landscapes and market- 
carts and portraits of friends, in practicing her 
music, and in being from morning till night her 
own standard of a perfect lady, having always an 
audience in her own consciousness, with some- 
times the not unwelcome addition of a more va- 
riable external audience in the numerous vVisyors 
of the house. She found time also to read the 
best novels, and even the second best, and she 
knew much poetry by heart. Her favorite poem 
was ** Lalla Rookh.” 

‘“*The best girl in the world! THe will bea 
happy fellow who gets her!” was the sentiment 
of the elderly gentlemen who visited the Vincys ; 


and the rejected young men thought of trying 
_ again, as is the fashion in country towns ‘vhere 


tion; he wanted to pierce the obscurity of those 


minute processes which prepare human misery 
and joy, those invisible thoroughfares which are 
the first lurking-places of anguish, mania, and 
crime, that delicate poise and transition which 
determine the growth of happy or unhappy con- 
sciousness, 

As he threw down his book, stretched his legs 
toward the embers in the grate, and clasped his 
hands at the back of hi* head, in that agreeable 
after-glow of excitement when thought lapses 
from examination of a specific object into a suf- 
fusive sense of its connections with all the rest 
of our existence—seems, as it were, to throw it- 
self on its back after vigorous swimming, and 
float with the repose of unexhausted strength— 
Lydgate felt a triumphant delight in his studies, 
and something like pity for those less lucky men 
who were not of his profession. 

‘If I had not taken that turn when I was a 
lad,” he thought, **I might have got into some 
stupid draught-horse work or other, and lived 
always in blinkers. I should never have been 
happy in any profession that did not call forth 
the highest intellectual strain, and vet keep me in 
good warm contact with my neighbors. There 
is nothing like the medical profession for that: 
one can have the exclusive scientific life that 
touches the distance, and hetriend the old fogies 
inthe parish too. It is rather harder for a cler- 
gyman: Farebrother seems to be an anomaly.” 

This last thought brought back the Vineys and 
all the pictures of the evening. They floated in 
his mind agreeably enough, and as he took up his 
bed-candle his lips were curled with that incipi- 
ent smile which is apt to accompany agreeable 
recollections. He was an ardent fellow, but at 


the horizon is not thick with coming rivals. But 
Mrs. Pivmdale thought that Rosamond had been 
educated to a ridiculous pitch, for what was the 
use of accomplishments which would be all laid 
aside us soon as she was marred? While her 


/ aunt Bulstrode, who had a sisterly faithfulness 


present his ardor was absorbed in love of his | 


work and in the ambition of making his life rec- 
ognized as a factor in the better life of mankind 
—like other heroes of science who had nothing 
but an obscure country practice to begin with. 
Poor Lydgate! or shall I say, Poor Rosamond! 
Each lived in a world of which the other knew 
nothing. It had not occurred to Lydgate that 
he had been a subject of eager meditation to 
Rosamond, who had neither any reason for throw- 
ing her marriage into distant perspective, nor any 
pathological studies to divert her mind from that 
ruminating habit, that inward repetition of looks, 
words, and phrases, which makes a large part in 
the lives of most girls. He had not meant to 
look at her or speak to her with more than the 
inevitable amount of admiration and compliment 
which a man must give to a beantiful girl; in- 
deed, it seemed to him that his enjoyment of her 
music had remained almost silent, for he feared 
falling into the rudeness of telling her his great 
surprise at her possession of such accomplish- 
ment. But Rosamond had registered every look 
and word, and estimated them as the opening 
incidents of a preconceived romance—incidents 
which gather value from the foreseen develop- 
ment and climax. In Rosamond’s romance it 
was not necessary to imagine much about the in- 
ward life of the hero, or of his serious business 
in the world: of course, he had a profession and 
was clever, as well as sufficiently handsome ;_ but 
the piquant fact about Lydgate was his good 
birth, which distinguished him from all Middle- 
march admirers, and presented marriage as a 
prospect of rising in rank and getting a little 
nearer to that celestial condition on earth in 
which she would have nothing to do with vulgar 
people, and perhaps at last associate with rela- 
tives quite equal to the county people who looked 
down on the Middlemarchers, It was part of 


toward her brother's family, had two sincere 
wishes for Rusamond—that she might show a 
more serious turn of mind, and that she might 
meet with a husband whose wealth corresponded 
to her habits. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Sir RopericK Mrrcaison has bequeathed 
£1000 to the London Geological Society, to be 
known as the Murchison Geological Fund, the 
proceeds of which are to be annually devoted by 
the council to the encouragement and assistance 
of geological investigation. 


According to the editor of the Journal of Con- 
chology, of Paris, the Paris Museum received 
twenty-three shots from cannon of the German 
besiegers in the course of the siege, destroving 
many of the plant-houses. Two of these balis 
exploded in the conchological laboratory, in the 
care of Professor DesHAYES, causing great in- 
jury to the specimens, and the Sepfaria in the 

eneral collection were literally ground to pow- 

er. The large collection of shells of the lower 
sands of the Paris basin was entirely destroyed. 
This is much to be lamented in a scientific point 
of view, as it contained many types. A ball also 
passed through a glass case containing the unios 
and anodonta. 


In referring to the explorations of Dr. Har- 
DEN about the Yellow Stone Lake during the 
past suinmer, mention was made of the fact that 
the trout all seemed very much infested with a 
peculiar kind of worm, which interfered consid- 
erably with the enjoymentofcating them. Speci- 
mens of this animal have been submitted to 
Professor Leipy, of Philadelphia, who reports 
that they represent a new species or type of 
worm, of the genus Dibothriunm. Two species 
of the genus have long been known as infesting 
salmon and other members of the trout family 
in Europe, but both are decidedly different from 
the new form just mentioned. 


An important addition has been made to the 
list of works devoted to inquiries and instruc- 
tions in regard to the great fisheries, in the form 
of a paper by Mr. ACMILLE Costa upon the tish- 
eries of the Gulf of Naples, published by the 
Royal Institute for the Encouragement of Nat- 
ural Science, etc., of Naples. he subject is 
treated under four heads: first, a description of 
the various modes by which fishing is prosecu- 
ted in the Gulf of Naples, whether commend- 
able or otherwise, with engravings of the nets 
and other apparatus used; second, thé consid- 
eration of the various modes of fishing, and their 
relationship to the present and prospective sup- 

ly; third, memoranda in regard to the local- 
ties in which the different kinds of fish and oth- 
er marine animals are to be found, and the fa- 
vorite places for depositing their spawn; and 
fourth, a systematic catalogue of the different 
ae of marine animals found in the Gulf of 
Na “ and gathered for the purpose of serving 
as food. 


We informed our readers some months ago 
that among the special objects of one of the 
Swedish arctic expeditions was the acquisition 
of some immense masses of meteoric iron found 
in the southern part of Greenland. Telegraphic 
advices from Stockholm announced not long 
since the return of this expedition and the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of its mission, and we 
now learn by accounts in the forcign journals 
that numerous masses were obtained, the largest 
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weighing about 41,000 pounds, with a maximum 
sectional area of 42 square feet. The second in 
size weighed about 20,000 pounds, and was pre- 
sented to Denmark, upon whose territory it had 
been found. The masses are mostly of iron, 
and exhibit all the usual characteristics. They 
were found lying loose on the shore, but resting 
upon basaltic rocks, supposed to be of the mio- 
cene age, and in which they appeared to have 
been imbedded, possibly by having fallen when 
the rock was still in a mdlten condition. Al- 
though these masses were found loose on the 
shore between high and low water mark, they 
are decomposing very rapidly since they have 
been transferred to Stockholm; so much so that 
it has been found alinost impossible to preserve 
them—indeed, it has been actually proposed to 
immerse them in aleehol for this purpose. Mr. 
MASKELYNE, Of the British Museum, has sug- 
gested that this destruction is due to the ab- 
sorption of chlorine, and advises the application 
of a varnish of shellac, dissolved in nearly abso- 
lute alcohol, and applied hot. 


Mr. FRANK BUCKLAND, in Land and Wuter, re- 
fers to some **Saddle Rock’’ oysters which a 
friend had just sent him from New York. They 
were pronounced by the critic to be white, fat, 
and plump, and altogether first-class eating, with, 
however, a slight **mussel’’ taste about them. 
According to Mr. BrcKLANp, the proper way of 
packing oysters, so as to keep them for a long 
time, is to place them carefully with the con- 
cave shell downward, by which means the moist- 
ure is all preserved, and the breathing apparatus 
is kept moist by the natural fluid. 


Herr Pavscn, a member of the late German 
polar expedition, recently made a communica- 
tion to the German Anthropological Society in 
regard to certain abandoned habitations of the 
Esquimaux in East Greenland. He remarked 
that at each of seven different points they found 
three stone houses, some of them certainly over 
one hundred years of age. ~ These were winter 
huts, the remnants of their summer abodes be- 
ing indicated by stone rings. Im many places 
there were indications of stone graves, and from 
the skeletons found in them tolerably well pre- 
served crania were obtained, agreeing with the 
Eastern Esquimaux type as@escribed by Vir- 
CHOW, and exhibiting the carnivorous habit in 
the highest degree. Remains of wood carving, 
tolerably well executed, occurred with the dead 
bodies, and in the heap were found bone knife- 
handles, harpoons of bone, arrow-tips, and even 
knife-shaped pieces of iron, probably obtained 
from the English expedition of 1823. 


Professor MARSH reports to the American 
Journal of Science the discovery, during his ex- 
Norations in 1571, of a remarkable fossil bird. 
t was found in the upper cretaceous of Western 
Kansas, and the remains consist of the greater 
portion of the skeleton, at least five feet'in height, 
and which, although a true bird, as is shown by 
the vertebre and other parts of the skeleton, 
differs widely from any Known recent or extinct 
forms of that class, and affords a fine example 
of a comprehensive type. The bones are all well 
preserved. The femur is very short, but the 
other portions of the legs are quite elongated. 
On his return the professor proposes to describe 
this unique fossi], which appears to belong to 
the division of -wimmers, under the name of 
Hesperornis reqalis. 


A descriptive cata'ogue of the birds of New 
Zealand, by Mr. Hutron, the assistant geologist 
connected with the government museurn at Wel- 
lington, has just Seen published. This author 
enumerates one hundred and sixty species as in- 
digenous to the island, and fifty-two introduced 
by the settlers. Among the latter are the robin- 
redbreast, the nightingale, the song thrush. the 
rook, the jackdaw, starling,. American meadow- 
lark, American red-winged blackbird, the Amer- 
ican scarlet tanager, the buill-tinceh, the gold- 
finch, linnet, sky-lark, and sume other species. 


In the December number of PETERMANN'S 
Mittheilungen we have a detailed though prelim- 
inary report of Payer and WeypReEcaT of their 
polar expedition of the past summer. The first 
acclamation with which the announcement of 
the discoveries of these gentlemen was received 
has been somewhat tempered by the criticisms 
of MARKHAM and others; but while we are not 
able to admit that they have solved the general 
problem of a journey to the pole, we can hardly 
suppose that Dr. PETERMANN would have been 
so exultant without good grounds. The infor- 
mation of the report in question gives the diary 
of the journey from the beginning up to the 4th 
of October, when they reached Tromsée, on their 
return. Their highest point reached (on the 6th 
of September) was 78° 5 north latitude, and 56° 
east longitude; and with the open sea expanding 
before them, their progress northward was only 
arrested by severe northerly winds, and the ne- 
cessity of entering upon the homeward course, 
if they desired to avoid the possible danger of 
being blockaded by the ice and frozen in for the 
winter. 

The earlier accounts of the expedition referred 
to the abundance of whales noticed; and in this 
report it is remarked that so many finbacks 
were seen that for days and days together num- 
bers of them were continually in sight. They 
recommend for the future that three well- 
manned expeditions be scent out; one to inves- 
tigate Gillies Land, and to proceed thence north- 
eustwardly; second, a special polar expedition 
for the purpose of dttaining the highest latitude 
at about 42°. east longitude; and the third, from 
Nova Zembla eastward, to investigate the Si- 
berian Polynia. All three expeditions should 
be fitted out for passing the winter, and have 
auxiliary steam-power. The latter is indispen- 
sable, as the favorable condition of these seas 
occurs 80 late in the season as to make it prop- 
er that the brief period available for action 
should be made use of with all possible energy. 

The same number of the .Wittheilungen con- 
tains the report of Lamont’s cruise from May 
to August, and notices of the labors of JoHan- 
NESEN, Mack, CARLSEN, and others, in the sum- 
mer of 1871. Captain Mack reached the de- 
gree of 80° east longitude without finding any 
ice, 


We are glad to announce the receipt of advices 
as late as the 5th of November from Mr. WILL- 
1am H. DaLL, whose return to Alaska under the 
auspices of the Coast Survey we have already 
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chronicled. Mr. Dat is well known for the 
eucyclopedic work published by him some time 
ayo upon Alaska, the result of several years’ 
residence in that region. His present position 
gives him unusual advantages for observation 
and research, and will doubtless be made the 
most of in gathering an important mass of in- 
formation. Ile is now stationed at Iliuliuk, in 
Unala-ka, and engaged in surveying harbors and 
taking soundings, and generally in gathering such 
information as to the shores and their adjacent 
waters, the tides and currents, as will be to the 
interest of commerce and navigation. He isaleo 
using his opportunities in dredging for marine 
animals, and in making collections in natural 
history, of which he has already accumulated 
quite a variety. 


Several years ago a royal commission was ap- 
pointed in Great Britain to inquire into the 
So eng: duration of the supply of coal in the 

ritish Islands. In view of the depth toewhich 
the coal beds extend, it was, of course, necessary 
to fix an estimated limit to which mining opera- 
tions could be profitably carried, and, after due 
inquiry, this was taken to be 4000 feet, since, al- 
though in some cases mining is prevented by 
excess of water, yet in Great Britain the deepest 
collieries are generally the drvest. 

Another point for consideration was the waste 
in working the mines; but it was assumed that, 
under a favorable system, the loss should only 
be about ten per cent., although in many cases 
it amounts to as much as forty per cent. Tak- 
ing 40 feet, therefore, as the maximum depth 
to which work might be expected to extend, and 
excluding all seams less than one foot in thick- 
ness, it is estimated by the committee that there 
exist in the several coal fields of Great Britain 
upward of %).207,000,006 tons; in addition to. 
which there are vast tracts of coal lving beneath 
the permian, new red, and more recent strata. 
These are estimated at not less than 56.273,000,000, 
making an agyregate of 146.480.000.000 tons as 
the amount available in the British Islands. <As- 
suming that the present rate of cousumption— 
115,000,000 tons—remains constant, this amount 
of coal will last 1275 vears. But should the rate 
of consumption increase as predicted by Profess- 
or JEVONS, the supply will be exhausted in 110 
vears. Applying, however, a reasonable correc- 
tion to Professor JEVOnNs’s estimate, itis thought 
that the quantity mentioned wil! last for 276 
years, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A rorse fellow, not quite so wise as Solomon was 
eating some Cheshire cheese full of mites one night at 
the tavern. “‘ Now,” said he, “I have done as much as 
Sameon, for! Nave slain my thousands and my ten 
thousands.” ‘‘ Yes,” anewered one of the companr, 
*“*and with the same weapon too—the jaw-bone of an 
asa.” 


Cats are said to be endowed with an excellent mev- 
coue Membrane. 


Auctioneers are generally of a mor-bid disposition. 


An Alabamian was lving in bed one Sunday morning, 
when a friend ay OY in and said, “* Brown, breakfast 
iscoming on.” Letit come on,” Brown; “I am 
not afraid of it.” 


Two gentlemen, one named Woodcock, the other 
Fuller, walking together, happened to see an owl. 
Said Fuller, ** That bird is very much like a Wvood- 
cock.” “ You are very far wrong,” said Woodcock, 
“for it's Fuller in the head, Fuller in the eyes, and 
Fuller all over.” 

— 

A DasGenors artichoke. 

A certain French gentleman, having been Dut a very 
little while in Enyzland, was invited to a friend’e house 
when a large bow] of punch was made—a liquor he had 
never seen before, and which did not at all agree with 
him: but having forgotethe name of it, he asked a per- 
gon the next day, “What dey call dat liquor in En- 

land which is all de contradiction—where is de 

randy to make it strong and de vater to make it 
emall, de sucar to make it sweet and de lemons to 
make it sour.” ‘* Punch,” anewered the other, “T 
suppoee vou mean.” ‘“ Ay, ponch, begar!” cried mon- 

sieur; “it almost ponch my brain ont last night.” 

There is a fellow in Waukegan so weak that he can 
not heare a sigh. 


At a religious meeting a lady persevered in standing 
on a bench, and thus intercepting the view of others, 
though she was repeatedly requested to ait down. A 
reverend old gentleman at last rose and said, cravelr, 
“I think if the lady knew that she had a large hole in 
each of her stockings, she would not exhibit them in 
thie way.” This had the desired effect—she immedi- 
ately eank down on herseat. A young minieter stand- 
ing by blushed to the temples and said, ‘* Oh, brother, 
how conld you say what was not the fact?” “Not the 
fact!” rephed the old gentleman: “if she had not a 
large hole in each of her stockings, I would like to 
know how she gets them on.” 


Carar Aronrrectr re—Free-masonrr. 
A good joxe is told of a roung man who afté@nded a 
social circle. The conversation turned on California 
and getting rich. Tom remarked that if he was in 
California he would, instead of working in the mines, 
waylay some rich man who had a bag fall of goid, 
knock ont his brains, gather up the gold, and skedad- 
die. One of the young ladies quietly replied that he 
had better gather up the braina, as he evidently stood 
in more need of that article than guild. Tom subsided. 
*“*My boy,” said a clergyman, “‘ don't yon,know that 
it is wicked to catch fish on Sunday?” ‘“* Guese I hain't 
sinned munch yet,” said the boy, without taking his 
eye off the cork: “ hain’t had a bite.” 


A little boy, after watching the burping of the achoo!- 
house until the novelty of the thin ceased, start- 
ed down the street, saying, “*I am glad the old thing is 
burned down; I didn’t have my jogfry lesson, nohow.” 


Why is this year like the year before last *—Year 
before last waa 1870, and this is 1872 (eighteen hundred 
and seventy too). 


Fartarrt txto Deatnu—Policemen: they often dic 
with the raffle in their mouth. 


What is the difference between a locomotive and a 
hound ?—One tracks on the run, and the other runs on 
the track. e 


A young wife on being lately asked what ehe should 
do in case her husband should fail, replied, * Live on 
arma, to sure. I have two and he hae two, with 
hands at the ends of them.” We will venture to say 
that that couple will never fail. 


An illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some animala 
at an agricultural exhibition, wrote to the secretary as 


follows: “ Alew enter me for the best jackass; I am 
sure of taking the premium.” 
— | 
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THE LATE ISAAC RICII. 

Tur late Isaac Ricu, of Boston, whose lik }- 
Ness appears on this page, had a remarkal je 
history. He was born of humble parentage n 
the year 1801, in the fishing-town of Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts, and at an early stage of his 1 e 
was left, by the death of his father, as the on y 
support of the widowed mother and young or 
children. When about fourteen years of age e 
went to Boston, where he assisted his father di °- 
ing the summer in the care of a fish-stall, aj d 
eventually opened an oyster-stall of his own n 
Faneuil Hall. Ile might have been seen da’ y 
dragging a fish-cart around the city, or hawki g 
oysters on his back bynight. Hewas the first ma}, 
it was said, who ever blew afish-horn in the stre¢ ts 
of Boston, and he delighted to tell of it in aft¢ r- 
years. He plodded on with untiring industt ;, 
and by his close attention to business soon ; t- 
tracted the attention of the proprietor of the Ti 2- 
mont Hotel, who one day asked him why he ¢ d 
not provide salmon for his customers. He 12- 
plied that he had not money enough to buy a 
cargo at a time, as other dealers had, and thei >- 
fore could not get them. Mr. Sretson it 
once advaneed him the necessary means, ai d 
the next vessel-load of salmon that reached te 


,docks purchased by the young merchar®. 


The outlay was $600, and the profit $100. ‘Th is 
he continued until presently he had paid off t! e 
debt of borrowed money, and had a decent ma ’- 
gin of his own. He rapidly developed all tle 
essential “qualities of a successful merchant, ard 
in the course of years he was numbered amot g 
the millionaires of Boston. 

When a mere lad he joined the Methodi t 
Episcopal Church, and adhered to its doctrin.s 
until the day of hisdeath. For along time hew 
connected with the old Bennet Street chure |. 
situated on what he had called ** Wesley Place ” 
The love thus shown for the honored names ¢f 
his Church was likewise displayed in the title ¢f 
Wilbur Fisk, which he gave to one of his fing st 
vessels. 

He was exceedingly charitable, and gave 0 
needy objects without regard to denomination i 
names. As might have been expected, howeve-’, 
he gave the bulk of his money to the institutio js 
of his own Church. Never having had an ed 1- 
sation himself, he felt the need of it, and d+- 
termined to help others as far as he could to a ?- 
quire knowledge. ‘This accounts for the libers |- 
itv of his gifts to educational institutions. — .n 
his will, which was admitted to probate Janua’y 
20, he made the following disposition of his ma [- 
nitivent fortune: 

After numerous private bequests, among whi h 
is €10,000 to the Kev. JoserH CUMMINGS, pr¢5- 
ident of the Wesleyan University at Middletow), 
Connecticut, Mr. Ricu directs that all his estg°e 
aud property shall finally go to the trustees of t 1e 
Boston Weslevan University, and be under (ts 
management and direction, to promote and 


| 


petuate piety and learning; and inasmuch as he 
hopes the Boston Theological Seminary will be 
merged in the Boston University, he directs his 
trustees, within three years after his decease, in 
case the Boston University shall have become 


of $200,000, to pay to the trustees of said univer- 
sity the sum of $10,000, in five years $20,000, in 
seven vears $30,000, and at the end of ten years 
to convey to said trustees all the real, personal, 
and mixed estate, together with the accumula- 


possessed of real and personal estate to the value | tions, for their absolute use and disposal forever. 


THE SOLDIERS’ MON) "MENT AT CROWN POINT. 


MEMORY 


& 


BORN JANI‘ 1825. 
DIED MAR 17% 1870. 


(Fesrvuary 17, 1872. 


In case the Boston University does not within ten 
years acquire property to the value of $200,000, 
or in case it abandons its charter before that 
time, one undivided half of the above-mentioned 
property shall revert to the Weslevan University 
at Middletown, Connecticut; $100,000 to the 
town of Wellfleet, the income to be used for pur- 
poses of education; $100,000 to the Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham ; $25,000 to the Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society of the New England Conference ; 
$25,000 to the New England Educational Socie- 
ty; $25,000 to the Maine Wesleyan Seminary at 
Kent’s Hill; $25,000 to the East Maine Confer- 
ence Seminary at Bucksport; and the residue 
and remainder of all the property to the Wesley- 
an University at Middletown. CLar- 
of Newton, II. West, of Dorches- 
ter, and Jonny of Boston, are named 
as executors, The property under the will is 
sworn at #1,700,000. 

Mr. Ricu was highly esteemed by his business 
associates, one of whom-—Collector Russext, at 
a meeting of the Fish and Salt ‘Trade of Boston 
—paid this beautiful tribute to his memory : 


“It is a privilege to speak the truth of a departed 
friend, and I am glad and proud that I could call 
Isaao Ricu my friend. It is a personal grief to miss 
his cheerfui face, his elastic step, his hearty counsel. 
We were often brought in contact by business, and 
often had occasion te seek from him information and 
advice. Indeed, the stroke fell upon him while he 
was instructing me on a matter of interest to you all. 
It is needless to tell you that Mr. Rion was always in- 
telligent, clear-headed, far-sighted, active, energetic— 
a& man of absolute integrity, upright, downright, 
straightforward. What he said we knew to be ex- 
act truth, What he promised we counted as done. 
He was a model merchant. His life will always be an 
illustration of what a man can attain by industry and 
honesty. And his memory is respected, not only be- 
cause he gained wealth by fair means, but because he 
knew how to use his wealth. He followed the advice 
which Dr. WayLanxp once gave to the merchants of 
Boston, and on every bond and on every deed he 
wrote, ‘Sacred to the service of man and to the 
honor of God.’ Hundreds of young men, through 
his liberality, have acquired learning and independ- 
ence, and are leading usetul lives. It is said that he 
has left great sums to the noble charities of educa- 
tion. He has left to us all an example how to trans- 
act business at once for this world and for the next. 
Mr. Ricu was loved by his associates, and respected 
by the whole community. 
** And to add greater honor to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God.’ 

“Tt is right that we should pay the poor tribute of 
our praise to his memory: happy, each of us, it we 
coal live and die as he lived and died.” 


His funeral was a large one, delegations of 
business men from all parts of the country being 
present, in addition to his relatives and friends 
of Boston. 


THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT 
CROWN POINT. 

WE give on this page the picture of a mouu- 
ment recently erected in the beautiful town of 
Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, by CHarLes 
F. Hammonp, Esq., to the memory of the vol- 
unteer soldiers and sailors of that town who died 


Who went about doing good 


THE CORNELL TABLET IN THE PERRY ST. METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHAPEL.—[Sre Pace 149.) 
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NEW-YEAR’S. DAY IN JAPAN—GIRLS DRESSED AS BOYS. 


in service during the Southern rebellion. It was 
constructed by the builder of the Gettysburg mon- 
ument, and is of the finest Westerly granite. It 
is thirty-four feet in height, of graceful propor- 
tions, and, for solidity and costliness scarcely sur- 
passe by any in the country. It records the 
names and regiments of sixty-seven men—volun- 
teers from one little town with a total of but 650 
voters, 20 of whom served in the war. Besides 
the names of the deceased heroes, there is this 
simple inscription on the face of the shaft : 

“To the Memory of the heroic Volunteers of Crown 
Point, who gave their lives as a sacrifice for their Coun- 
try and Humanity, in the suppression of the Great Re- 
bellion of 1561-65, this Monument is erected by their 
grateful tellow-citizen, C. F. Hammon,” 


THE CORNELL MEMORIAL 
TABLET. 


Is connection with the history of mission en- 
terprises in the city of New York, few names are 
more illustrious than that of the late Witntiam 
W. ConseLt, The first money which he earned, 


when a poor lad, was devoted to the cause of 
spreading the Gospel of Christ. and from that 
time until the day of his death | whieh was near- 
ly two vears ago) he never ceased in the good 
work. ‘Thousands of dollars were thus bestowed 
by him vearl¥, and he was never known to tarn 
any empty away whose claims were worthy to 
be entertained. Of late years he was especially 
devoted to the interests of the New York City 
Sunday-School and Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for some time 
was its honored president. Under the auspices 
of this society he built the Perry Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Chapel, at his own expense, and 
also contributed liberally toward its support. In 
grateful recognition of his munificence, a tablet, 
of which we give a picture on page 148, has been 
placed on the wall of the chapel, bearing the sim- 
ple inscription : 
“In Mewory or Wa. W. Cornett, 
Born Jan. 1st, 1823; died Mar. 17, 1570; 
WHO WENT ABOTT DOING GOOD. 

The stoneis of an elaborate finish, and was de- 
signed and executed by W1iLttan- 


Ail! } i 4 


son, & if this city. 
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, NEW-YEAR'S DAY IN JAPAN—THE MERCHANTS IN PROCESSION, 


connected therewith was borne by Mr. Henry 
WexsH, a personal friend of the deceased. 


- ~ 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 


Tue recurrence of New-Year's Day in Japan 
is hailed by the people with great joy, and is the 


occasion of the grandest festivities of a twelve- | 


month. It occurs on the first day of the first 
month, which, owing to the variations of the 
common year calendar, may correspond with the 
beginning of our February, or may be as late as 
our April. The festival procession, ceremonies, 
and entertainments are of endless diversity, but 
all are picturesque and pleasant. They are en- 
joved by people of all classes, of both sexes, and 
of all ages, with frank and equal glee—with the 
single exception of those who have not the abil- 
ity to make the imperative payment of every 
debt on New-Year's Eve. 


Oar illustrations on this page present a fair | 
| view of some of the most interesting features of 


NEW-YEAR'’S DAY IN JAPAN—THE DOG OF HIMURA. 


ry 


The entire expense | 


the celebration at Yokohama. The first sketch 
represents a company of little girls dressed as 
boys. engaged in simple but pretty theatrical 
performances. Every boy and girl, from seven 
to fourteen vears of age, maust take part in the-e 
recitals. The performers are gathered into smal! 
companies, attended by their parents, friends, 
and servants. They are conducted through the 
streets with flags and music to the place in front 
of one of the temporary shrines. A few benches 
are set together, with boards upon them for a 
stage; painted screens of paper are put up for 
the scenery and decorations of the little theatre, 
and in a few minutes all is ready. ‘The per- 
formance seldom takes more than a quarter cf 
an hour; but as soon as the first company of 
children has finished, another company is ready, 
and the entertainment is repeated to a fresh au- 
dience.’ This will take place ten or twelve times 
over in the forenoon of a dary. When the 
younger children are tired, their mothers or 
nurses take them up and lay them te rest in the 
palanquins, or carry them he me.§ 

One conspicuous figure in thé mummery at 
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Yokohama is that of a huge wooden or pas:e- 

ard dog, supported by two boys walking le- 
neath, hike the hobby-horse of the pantomime. 
This is the dog of Himura, and thereby har gs 
a tale. As seen in our illustration, he is no. a 
very interesting-looking creature ; but the peo-le 
who are looking on regard the show with evici. nt 
delight and satisfaction. These festivities, it 
should be said, are all carried on under {ne 
sinction of the priesthood and of the Otton’s, 
or municipal superintendents of town distric.s, 
who are pictured as mafching along in aldir- 
manic state, dressed in their silk robes, eg th 
with his two swords and his flat, broad hat of 
lacquered paper. Altogether the day is one of 
great hilarity, and is looked forward to with ¢x- 
pectations of much merriment. 


YOUTHFUL BEAUTY. 


A eveak skin and bright complexion has a charm)! or 


all. Hiow to obtain it und how to keep it is a se¢ te 
worth knowing, and one long wished for by the } iir 
sex. A delightful toilet prepars ation, known as Geo. 

Laird's Bloom of Youth.” will most effectually 
duce the above result. Warranted to be entirely { ‘ee 
{fom anv material detrimental or injurious to heath. 
Suld at all druggists. Depot, 5 Gold St., N.Y.—(Co 2.) 


O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-T ir- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
fur themselves on trial, sold by all first-cl\ss 
Cirocers. © James Manufacturer, 50 
Washington St.. N. ¥.—{ Com. } 


Every Gesvine box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLEMING Bros., ad 
their private United States Stamp. “ Take Jno 
other ’—the market is full of imitations.—[ | 

‘Tuy hair thickened, baldness cured, and 
hair made to return to its youthful color by fhe 
use of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 


— [Com.] 8 


VeGetine is acknowledged by all classes of ped ale 
to be the best and most reliable bloud purifier in | pine 
world.—[{ Cum. 

Leicestershire Table Sauce, tor 
use in families.—{ Com. ] 


that my comfort depénds upon W’ hitcor b's 
Asthma Remedy.”"—J. Suaw, Saugus, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$10 A DAY TO AGENTS 10 
LICHTNING SEWER2BUTTON Hg 


S: amples mailed for 25c. Gro. L. Fer TON, 119 Nassat, St. 


CHAPPED HANDS and FAC3, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., & >, 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR [CE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It: zeeps the hande soft ir all 
Weather. See that you get t HEGEMAN'S. Sold bral! 
Druggists. Only 25cts. By mail for 30 cts. Manuac- 
tared only by Hrerman & Co., N. Y., P.O. Box 22 al 


PHANTOM. 


ELGIN’S PHANTOM POWDER. 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Every lady will welcome this new and delightful ac- 
cessory to the toilet. For the Opera, Evening Part es, 
and the Ball-Room, and for all extra occasions, it vill 
be especially esteemed, on account of the surprising 
and surpassing brillianey and beauty it gives to. the 
complexion. No lady should fail to try it. Its eff cts 
are mnnyical in transforming even the homeliest ¢ m- 
plexion into one of beauty and loveliness. San‘ple 

mckages free by all drugyists. Price 25c. and 50c. : per 

Ox. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 

Ww bolesule Agents, New ‘Ye on. 


MOTHERS, 


LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE OTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. J 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


, H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
iE 15 South William Street’, New York. 1? 


S20 00 | 


Black Walnut. Solid I hb- 
ber Cushions. Cues ‘full 
size, and Balls comp °te. 
free. 

ABBOT & NICHOL} S 


TABLE... 


$10 from 503 


id) for Fifty Cen 
tail easily for Ton L. N.Y. 


AGIC FOR the PARLOR, (end 
a stamp for a price-list. 
CONJURING REPUS'TOR", 
M 743 Broadway, New York 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 


founding card tricks can be done w ithout practice. - $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Ht rtz. 


ILLIARD 


“2HAIR DYE.-] 


Drpet, 6 Astor House ; Factory, 68 Maiden La‘ie. 


N ASONIC anted, on salary or commis: dn, 

Members of the Fraternity as Agents for the 
tavo new works. A rare chance. Send for circ’ Jar. 
M. W. REDDING & CO., Publishers of Mazs:inic 
Works, Temple Building, an Broadway, New Yor, a 


STILL SELLING, 
Five Hundred Copies a Day! 


EVERY BODY IS READING 
THAT MOST POPULAR NOVEL, 


MY WIFE ANDI; 
Harry Henderson's History. 


An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is one of her very hest.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 

“This, her latest work, is incomparably her best. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is full of 
thought and purpose and feeling.” — Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Commercial Advertiser. 


478 pages, 12mo, IBustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1 75. 
&2 For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price, by 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s- White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
2 Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Dy Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
S tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


Oures Kidney Complaints. 


* For health comes the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stea 
There ’s iron in our Northe —y winds; 
Our pes are trees healing.” 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 
37 Court St , Boston. 
GEO. W. SW ETT, M.D., Propriet tor. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, . New York, 
have just published: 


Volumeel. of 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REY. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. LrKe TYERMAN, 
Author of ** The Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley. 
Portraits. 3.vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


I have examined the volume carefully, and consider 
it vastly superior to any biography of Mr. Wesley 
which has heretofore appeared. — Rev. M. Siupson, 
D.D., Bishop M. Church. 

I have read the volume with pleasure and profit. 
It is by far the best work that has as yet been written 
on that subject. I trust it will have an extensive cir- 
culation.—Rev. E. R. Ames, D.D., Bishop M.E. Church. 


Harper & Brorurns will send the above volume 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 50. 


jLAR CHARACTERS 


LTON BRADLEY & CO, 
NOFIELD MASS. 


\IRESIDE SCIENCE, a 5 series of popular scientific 
essays upon subjects connected with everyday life, 
by Dr. James R. Nichols, is a beautiful volume, treating 
of such topics as Springs, Hen's Eggs, Rebreathed Air, 
Chemistry of a Cigar, Kerosene, the Lost Arts, Hair 
and Hair Dyes, W ater Pi 8, Clothing, Bathing, Air 
Furnaces, Diamonds and Diamond C utting, Farm Ex- 
periments, and a number of other subjects. “ The 
style,” says a critic, “is simple: no straining after tech- 
nical terms or to show scholarship, or to puzzle, con- 
found, and send the readér to the dictionary, but a sim- 
ple, ple asant, straightforward telling all about the snb- 
ject matter. * The book costs one dollar and a half. 
It may he had of any bookseller, or will be sent free of 
expense, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York: 
THE RIV ERSIDE, PRESS, Cambridge. 


AMATEUR 
Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 


Flower and Kitchen Garden. 


We are pleased to announce 
that the 26th Annual 
Edition of this well-known 
work is now ready,enlarged and 
improved, and containing a 
magnificent new colored 
Lithograph, besides hun- 
dreds of engravings, in addition 
to ite full descriptive price-list 
of 3000 varieties of choice 
Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Rare Gladiolus, 
Lilies, ‘uber user, &c., with full directions for 
their culture. This is without doubt the most perfect 
work of the kind before the public. ¢€27~ Sent free to 
applicants receipt of 2 stamps. Address® 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


* 
if 


‘ 


RAMP, COLIC, and HEARTBURN: a Sure Cure! 
Send 35 cents to Box 33, Brunswick, Missouri. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHOSPHORUS, 


The importance of the element PHOSPHORUS in the Human Economy is not fully understood and appre- 
ciated. The amount present in the Brain and Nervous System, as shown by investigations and experiments, 
is much larger than is —— The vital importance of this agent in maintaining a healthy and v iqorous 


condition of the system can 


¥¢ understood by the consideration of the fact that in all operations of the mind, 


every effort of the Brain requiring the expenditure of Nervous Fores, it is called into action. Its rapid ox- 
ydation in the Brain, on all occasions of mental or intellectual effort, proves the literal truth of the remark that 


there are “ thoughts that burn.” 


The existence of PHOSPHORUS in the BRAIN and Nervous Matter is a fact now well established by chem- 
ists. To this element is attributed the performance of the principal part of Nervous Action. ‘* The absence 
of PHOSPHORTS from the Brain,” says Coverse, ** would reduce man to the sad condition of the brute. Its 

resence in excess produces excitement. When found in its normal proportion it gives birth to the most sub- 
ime thoughts, and produces that admirable harmony which is the highest condition of the soul.” 


CLERGYMEN, EDITORS, LAWYERS, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, PROFESSIONAL 
MEN, AND ALL WHO LABOR WITH THE BRAIN, 


The nature of your employment tends to exhaust the BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM of their due propor 
tion of PHOSPHORUS, which is neceseary and absolutely eseential for a healthy and vigorous action of the 


Brain and Mental Faculties. 


Therefore, to keep the BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM supplied with that clement which gives you 


MENTAL STRENGTH and NERVOUS POW ER, oy 


assimilable, is imperatively needed to prevent MEN’ 


eparation of PHOSPHORUS, at once oxydizable and 
and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 


Combine these characteristics in the highest degree, and afford the most direct and only appropriate means 


by which this LIFE-GIVING and LIFE-SUSTAINT ING element can be supplied to the syste. 


rthermore, 


it is a CHEMICAL FOOD, affording a certain means of oe the health and strength of the laboring 


clasaes, students, fragile c hildren, women during the 


riod of pregnancy and nursing, and of all persons of 


sedentary habits, or those who, either from excessive labor of body or brain, are calle« upon for a@ greater ex- 
penditure of NERVOUS OF VITAL FORK than is or can be supplied through the ordinary channels of recupera- 


tion, By its use 


CONSUMPTION 


can be CURED, 


And its development prevented in all cases of me go ORS th or otherwise, by simply taking care to 
e 


keep the system supplied with ite due proport 


on of PHOSPHORTS, t 


UNDUE WASTE or DEFICIENCY 


of which is the IMMEDLATE CAUSE of this hitherto fatal disease. Prepared cole by 
J. WINCHESTER & CO., 36 John St., New Work, and sold by all Druggists. 
Prices—Seven ounce dottles, $1; Sixteen ounce bottles, $2. 


THE BOOK FOR 


St. Valentine’s Day. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: a Po- 
etical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, 
Addresses, and Dilemmas. Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thousand References as a J)iction- 
ary of Compliments and Guide to the Study of 
the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, &3 50. 


Pcuiisuepy py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sR Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $3 50, 


_ THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE é THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
we little device, which is 

3 worn (like a badge) on 
the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or ” work - haeket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor hy all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is ita beet recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER MILL BF 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON RECEIPT OF 25 ¢Ts., 
AND IF NOT SATIAFIED 
THE MONFY WILL BE RE- 
would not be without TURNED. 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
sure and senc for one, 


cn ST. JOSEPH. AND ‘DEN VER 
City Rat.roap Compayy, 
Exxtcutive Orrice, No. 31 Nassau Strret, 

New York, February 1, 1872. 
The Coupons and registered interest due February 15, 
1872, on the First-Mortgage Eight per Cent. (8 p. c.) Gold 
Bonds (E. D.), and the Eight per Cent. (8 p. c.)4iold First- 
Mortgage Sinking-Fund Land-Grant Bonds (W. D.), of 
the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, will 
be paid at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of the City of New York, upon presentation 

and demand on and after that date, Free of Tax. 
FRANCIS A. COFFIN, 
Ass’t Treasurer, 
St. J. & D.C. R. R. Co. 


ILLUSTRAIJED 


ISTOR OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Wm. SMITH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF SMITH BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
It contains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations and 
1105 es, and is the most comprehensive and yal- 
uable History of the Bible ever published. The labor 
and learning of centuries are gathered in this one vol- 
ume, to throw a strong, clear light upon every page of 
the Wo 
our terms and a full a the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


ELEBRATED WILSON SHUTT 
The best inthe Wena: 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin anoc: 
ied Territory. For Illu trated G1 Circular 
Szwtne MAOHINECO.. Cleveland, O.3 
Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, Breadway, N. 


y ALDWIN the Clothier, « of Canal St. and Broadw 

sells more clothin ng at retail than any other house 1: n. 
the United States, and exhibits the largest assortment 
for Men and Boys. One price! Lowest iu the City! 


Having been the first to introduce to the public the 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marble- 
head Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet C orn, Phin- 
ney's Water-Melon, Brown's New Dwarf Marrowfat 
Pea, Boston Carled Lettuce, and other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


with the return of another season I am again prepared 
to supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now 
ready, and will be sent free to all. It bas not only al! 
nove ‘Ities, but the standard vegetables of the farm and 
garden (over one hundred which are of my own grow- 
ing), and a carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On 
the cover of my Catalogue will be found copies of let- 
ters received from farmers and gardeners residing in 
over thirty diferent states and territories who have used 
my seed from one to ten years. I warrant—let, /‘hat 
all money aent shall reach me; 2d, That all seed ordere:l 
shall reach the purchaser; 3d That my seed shall be 
Sresh, and true to name. Catalogues . free to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


For Sale by Upholsterers. 
‘Opell 0} 
GNV STACON 


Cor. Broome 
Strect, 
N. ¥. City. 


U.S, GOVERNMENT ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
MANUFACTURING (C0., 

787 Wabash Avenue, and 
79, 81, and 83 Sixteenth St. , Chicago, 
The largest, ‘olde “st, and most complete man- 
ufactory of the kind in the United States. ye mabu- 
facture to order all kinds of Surgical and «gyre In- 
struments, Crutches, Trusses, C ales, &c.,&c. Address 
all communications to J. E.G ;ARDNER, ‘U.S. Commis- 
sioner, corner of 16th St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
N.B.—Best Artificial Leg, warranted five years, | 


No Cords or Balances Used, 


Broadway, 


IOWA FARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


<@ the baa and most desirable Farming Lands in 
the V 

The a are chiefly situated along the line of its 
railroad between the cities of Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs, and are the most fertile and acce lands 
offered for gale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or §3. 

Sales are made either for cash or on short or long time, 
60 as tosuit all purchasera. Full warranty deeds given. 


EXPLORING TICKETS, 

entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid for fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 

For pamphlet (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 

J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, low a. 

You ask WHY we can sell 

irst Class 7 Octave Piauos for 
$2900? We answer—It cust: 
Jess than oto make 


or illustrated 4 iu 
refer to 300 Bankers, 
Sees anta, &c. (some of whom 

you may kn using our Pianos 40 Statexand Territories. 
U Piano Ors 865s Broadway, New York. 


HOR ACE “WATERS, 
A Gi eat Offer. 431 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLoprons, anc 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at FXTREMELY LOW PRICKS, FOR OASII, DI'RING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
mouthly or quarterly installments. 


- ~ | 
| 34 
| 
| = 
= 
BICKEN 
| | 
| 
| 
| | of whom make 100 per ct.pri@it 
cRISTADORO’ 
| | 
| 


Fesrvary 17, 1872. 


HARPER'S 


“VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 

Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 

€2@™~ Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO.,N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
Factory, 156 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sta. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
iu perfection of work, 
«strength and beauty of 
2 stitch, durability of con- 
2 struction, and rapidity 
of motion. Call and ex- 
Samine. Send for circu- 
lar. Avents wavted., 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Great Republic, 


By Jas. D. McCabe, Jr. The handsomest and most 
Valuable book to an American ever published. Mas 
1120 large Svo pages, 234 superb Hlustrations on wood 
and steel Nou book like it has ever been isaned. Agents 
Wanted, Sold by subscription. Send for terms to 
WM. B. EVANS & CO., “49 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


Choice SEEDS! Slected SEEDS! Free" SEEDS! 


* Garden 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorta, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

Early Concord Corn, pint, 2c. Butter Beans, yt., 50c. 

Wethersfleld Onion, 1b. Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

qt., $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu. "$2: bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, INustrated, 1. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO.'S 
FLI ID EXTRACT, the won- 
dertul remedy for Cameer, 
Scrofula, Kheumatiem, Ca- 
turrh, Coneumption, Ulcers, 
Silt-Rheum, Syphilitic and al) 
Chronic Blood Diseases, i- 
prepared from the genmin 
Cundurango Bark, which 
they alone import directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 


Acknowledged to be 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
__ Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N.Y. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of oe ag 
POMEROY & COU., 744 Broadway, New w York. 


Tur AND ONLY 
IN THE that 
te warranted a perfec! cure 
(or money returned) fur all 
kinuls of LerRosy, 
Scnoreia, Cancer, Satt- 
Dyserersia, Ca- 
Neceateia, and all 
diseases of the Skin aNnp 
Bioop. Kutirely Veoetable. 
No failure for 13 veuars. 
rwhere. H. D. FOW LE, Chemist, 
. HENRY, Agent, New York. 


Soild ever 


JOHN 

and mutilated money jesued 
WORN, 7 ORN, by the United States will be 
received at ITS FILL VAL in payment for books, 
—no mafter if onr-rovrru is missing, we allow Frit 
Dow't send counterfeit money, but rush in 
the genuine, even if it ie badly mutilated, and get quod 
buoks for it. free for stamp. Address 
UNTER & CU., Hinsdale, N. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR. 

Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1 00. Cut- 
alogues free. Address oc W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., N. 


OF HARIT 
Humorous 


ong and horus. 8 worth the 
G. J. OWENS, 150 Bowery, 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIU ME, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES., 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Desc riptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHU SHEK PIANO M'F'G C -, New Haven, Conn. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Torcet Givorrine Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapping. WwW arranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawou.e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


bottle. 
Boston. 


Price 30 cts. 
The prelude 
lo 


price for a Masurka. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARKS, 

575 Broadway, N. Y¥. City, Inventor 

and U. 8. Gov't Manfr of Fixst Prewice 

Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 

Feet. Send for lustrated Pamphlet, free 

AGIC PHOTOGR APHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; 5assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


OO WANTED, on Salary or Commie- 
sion. J. WORTH & CO., Carlinvilie, IN. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office 

The most efticie nt instructor in 
Schools. 

The most fascinating and instruct- 
ive amusement in the Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 

Send tor liluetrated Pam yhlet to 

BENJ. 0. 
Manufacturer, 
351 Federal Strect, Boston, Mass. : 
W. Y. Epwarvs, 543 Broadway, New York; Krutr 
Hower, & 917 Market Street, Philade ‘lphis 

a.; & Loomis, 45 W aushingtow Street, 

Chic Chicago, Tl., Age nts. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young Amefica, warranted 
the best cheap printing- ~ s# in the world for the am- 
ateur and the general job printer. Address, for circna- 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., 
and 8 Province St., 


ROGERS’ 

Groups of 
STATUARY, 
FROM 


$10 to $25. 


Send for ad 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List 
to 


JOUN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are » To Fit any Fierre. and 
are with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND 


Bo ston. 


COMING TO TME Pamson 


FOR PUTTING BEING PRINTED ON 
FACH ATH VIFCE OF THE so as te be ad- | 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for L adies by passing ra tafe aronnd the body 


under the arms, across the largest part of t he shon'der 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
Chest; and fur Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The fu.luwing Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
bol. 
WORTH- -BASQU E HOUSE DRESS. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ° 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING STIT..... 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... eo 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
GIRL'S PRINC ESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
CHILD’ S "G ABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING — (for child from 6 months to 4 


years old) 
BOY'S KNEE - BREEC HES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old) ... “ 2 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS for Boy from 4109 years old). 31 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH’ WALKING OAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


INFANT'S WARDROBE loak. Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)... “ 38 
ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
‘ 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 


cide profusely illustrated. 


LADY'S WATTEAU WR APP “ 42 
= S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 vears old). acm ae 
GENTL EMAN ‘'s DRESSING - GOWN AND 
* 46 
PLAIN-W AIST HOUSE DREss, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
jastable Court Train and Kound Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. * 50 
MAKGU VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


Ww ATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained dacndiieacs 
“al. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Ov er-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

— BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
te an on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

*atterns will be sent for $3 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please spe 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 


3 he kind 


SIGN PAINTERS rice 


Z. T. Garmner & Co., 106 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AGENTS w. vANTED E EVERY w ‘HERE 
our new work, juet published, 


THE LOST CITY, 


Chicago as it was; Chicago as it is; a complete his- 
tory; a book full of thrilling interest’ and startling in- 
Orders filled in the 


vecify the Number of paper con- 
st Measure. Dealers supplied 


order received. ice, elegantly bound, $1 50; sent 
on & of the price. Address 
CO., 482 Broome St., New Y ork. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulara, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, $31 Pear! St., New York. 
ery town in the 


AGENTS W ANTE , for an article 


wanted in every family. Send 50 come to Jous Gt. Ass, 
Titusville, Pa., for Sample and Circulars, postpaid. 


} 


| 


| 


WEEKLY. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUSLIBHKD BY 


" HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
D.D. With numerous i ustrations. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. (Just Ready.) 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac L Hayes, M.D., Author of ** The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Evwarp D. G. Prue, 
One Vol., 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. 
Ro.re, A.M., furmerly Head Master of the High- 
School, ¢ ‘ambric lve, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
Tempest.” 1émo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Lrxe TYERMAN, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samue! Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vole., Crown 
svu, Cloth, $258 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARA CTER. Character. By Sawret. 
Suites, Author of “Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Hngnenots, " “ Life of the Step engons, ‘&c. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1). (Uniform with “ Self- Help.” ) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to By the Author of “Peep of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” & Parts I. and 11. 
Conn plete tn One Volume. Profusely Lllustrated. 
Syuare 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE “SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary “De ‘monstrations of the Divine Commanication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patxe, A.M... M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
luetitutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth. $5 00. 


ATER AND LAND. By Jacon Annotr. Copionsly 
Illustrated. lzmo, Cloth, $156. (Forming Vol. IL. 
of Sctence fur the Young). 

MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
feminiscences. By Raxporru B. Mane 
Author of * The Prairie Traveler,” “Thirty Year- 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
lzmo, Cloth, #2 00. 


GATL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. = 

JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and ‘Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacon Auuottr. Nilustrated. 
(loth, $1 75. > 


SMILES'’S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Sauces. Suites, Author of ** Character,” 
**Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


DU CHAILLU'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Part Dc 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $175. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu’s Booka for Bevs: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kiugdom. 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
- ith nearly 150 Illustrations, from Originat Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 36 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE 4M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E.Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Stee) Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Author 
of and Wife,” Name.” ‘Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, (Just Ready.) 


PATTY. 


cents. 


By Katuaktxe 8. Macgrorm. S8vo, Paper, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. The following volumes 
are now ready: 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—Jobn Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.— A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (in Press).—The Woman's 
(in Press). 

BLADE- GRASS. By B. L. Fariros, Author of 
“Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully lllustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


By Jaues De 
“Cord and Creese," 
Svo, Paper, 


THE AMERICAN BARON. 
Author of ** The Dodge Cinb,” 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. 
$1 WW; Cloth, $1 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Locxuart. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 0. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuowas Tror- 
Lore, Author of “ Lindisfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorexce Margyat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “* Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. —™ 


Ry B. L. E 


Svo, Pa 


Anthor of 
er, 40 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. 
** Blade-o’-Grase," &c. 
Hanrre & will send any of their 
works by mail, postace prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hagrer’s Catatogce mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Conte in postage stamps. 


—_ 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


Agents, we will pay you $0 per week in cash, if 
you will engage with us at — Every thing fur- 
nished and Addre 

P. J LLS & C O., 


SG “A DAY, selling the AERATING EGG BEATER. 
Aerates in fifteen seconds. Sample by Ex., 50c, 
ochester, N. 


harlotte, Mich. 


Agents wanted. C. P. Wixstow & Co., 


lo] 


Breech: Loading SHOT-GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAMAM, 


_ Send for Circulars. 19: “Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The Paris | Commune, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS 
COMMUNE IN 1871; witha Full Account 
of the Bombardment, Capture, and Burning 
of the City. By W. Pembroke Ferriner, 
an Eve-Witness of the Events described, Ed- 
itor of Harper's Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. With 
a Map of Paris and Portraits from Origival 
Photographs. Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, 
#2 00. 

FROM NAPOLEON III. 
ath November, 1871. 
Monsieur W. Pempeoxe Fereines, 
13 Avenue de UI mpe<ratrice, Paris. 

M.Nstetr,—The Emperor has charged me to inform 
you that he has received your letter, also your history - 
of the Paris Commune. 

His Majesty has reac the work with the greatest 
interest. and has requested me to express to yuu bis 
sincere thanks. 

Receive, Yonsieur, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. COUNT DAVILLIER. 


Prutisurp uy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yore. 


sm Haerer & Beotners rill send the abore work by 
mail, postase prepaid, te any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 00. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


We desire to secure the services of a few more experi- 
enced Agents, Schoo] Teachers, and Energetic Men to 
solicit for Our new and popular work, which has proved 
tu be one of the best-selling books in the market. 

For particulars, addrese 

BILL, NICHOLS, & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


100 to 250 
Oo sure Agents es. 
where, selling our new seven-strand Wurre Piatrxa 


CLotues Lines. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address theGrrarp W IRE MILs, Philadelphia, ] Pa. 


GEN ENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for ue taan af anything else. Particulars tree. 
G. Strssos & Co., Fine Art Publishers. Maine 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key : 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
particulars FREE. S. M. Brattle ro, Vt. 


TH—Horve and outfit furnished. 
$37 NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
FOR 1872. 

The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper's 


Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Macaztnr, One Year...... $40 
Harrer’s Werxiy, One Yeur..... 400 
Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer'’s Macaziyve, Harrre’s and Harper's 
Bazak, for owe year, $10 00; or any two for $7 ve. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever» Club of Five 
SUBSCRIBERS af $4 00 each, tn one remiltance; ur, Siz 
Copies for $20 W, without extra copy. 
The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a vear, for the WEEKLY or 2 


%” cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or 
terly, at the office where receiv ed Sabscripti 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompant8d with 
24 cents additional for the Macazixg, or 20 cents for 
the Wrraty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. pos 

The Volumes of the MaGazixz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may cemmence with any Number. Ww hep 
no time is epecified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be serrt 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty aud Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wil! be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is ‘to be chanved, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haare & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Ordtr or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 


the sender. 


Trews ror Apventistxe in Harper's Prropicats. 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $500; Haif Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’a Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line: 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Liune—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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